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A VOYAGE 
of the 


ROXANA 


UR Roxana is quite a perfect river- 
boat—one hundred and fifteen feet 
over all, seventeen feet beam, steam 
power and two decks, and she draws 
but three and one-half feet of water. 
My stateroom is in the centre, next 

to the dining-room, quite large and very comfortable; 
forward are four staterooms and bath, and a tiny 
library. On the upper deck there is a sort of den 
and plenty of space for lounging. The dining- 
room, which will seat eight persons, contains the 
little piano that has traveled all over America with us. 

We went on board at New London, sailed down 
the Sound, and dropped anchor off New Rochelle. 
Even the Captain admitted it was a “devilish” 
night. In the morning Roxana got under way, 
steaming by yachts and islands, through Hell 
Gate, into the East River, past Blackwell’s Island, 
where New York City’s workhouse is located, and 
past the giant sky-scrapers reaching into the clouds. 
Here were small tugs scooting about and great 
steamers going to sea—the commerce of the earth! 


TATEN ISLAND and Perth Amboy came next. 
At New Brunswick we entered the “raging 
canal’”’, where a terrible storm overtook us. From 
the window—for houseboats do not have port-holes 
—the landscape looked like a fascinating, blurred 
Corot picture. From here Roxana followed the 
Delaware and Raritan Canal to the Delaware 
River, passing farms and pretty country places, 
barges laden with coal and boys in canoes. Every 
lock has its keeper and his little house, with plants 
flourishing in tin cans. The man ‘gives a friendly 
nod and then turns the crank; the boat begins to 
sink; it gets darker and darker; only the slimy green 
boards are to be seen; you feel as if you were going 
down, down, into the infernal regions. As it glides 
on again by the tow-path—which now looked mauve 
and apple-green after the storm—our boat seems 
like a house on runners, coasting over the fields. 
When abreast of Princeton, we went ashore and 
drove to the town a few miles off. The main 
University buildings are magnificent. There is also 
a whole street of clubs, like charming private 
dwellings, where the students live. Before we left 
the main street was gay with lights and the men 
were singing songs in the college grounds. 
Past Trenton with its dim factories and filthy 
back-yards. Dirty windows were pushed up, and 
men in undershirts and working girls looked out at 
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us and waved cheerfully. Then came Philadelphia 
with its big wharves and great steamers loaded with 
lumber. 

On went Roxana down the river, out of the 
smoke pall of the big city, past Wilmington and 
New Castle, till at last she entered the Delaware 
and Chesapeake Canal. Here we had a delightful 
day’s sail, for you are obliged to go slowly in canals; 
the tows with their funny houses were picturesque, 
and the locks through which we passed had pretty 


towns about them. This canal is reall: most 
attractive I have ever traveled through times 
there were lovely groves of trees ove. ang it, 


and again the landscape opened out like .nat of the 
Midlands of England, a most perfect green rolling 
country broken with copses and ponds and even 
hedges. At one point the banks were so high that 
a bridge hung far above us 
through the creek that leads into the Elk River. 
past the mouth of the Susquehanna, and down the 
Chesapeake. The next stop was at Annapolis. 

The fine facade of the Naval Academy set in beau- 
tiful grounds, with the town and its old-fashioned 
steeples behind, makes a charming picture. We were 
taken through the buildings, which are imposing but 
a little too ornate. As a side trip we glided up the 
Severn River by the ships of war at anchor; among 
them was the historic Hartford, which was Farra- 
gut’s flagship in the battle of Mobile Bay, and which 
my father commanded in the Pacific some time after 
the Civil War. This river, with its high red banks 
and the fields stretching away behind, is one of the 
loveliest pieces of water I have ever sailed over. 
The Academy crews were practising, coached from 
a little torpedo-boat, and in the late afternoon we 
followed a race between them down the splendid 
course. 


ACROSS from Annapolis is Whitehall, which 

stands in its little park, commanding a beautiful 
view of the Chesapeake. Having been built for the 
residence of an English governor, it is as fine as the 
colonial houses on the James River. The mansion 
consists of the main house and two wings, which 
are of red brick with white trimmings. The wood- 
work was carved by prisoners. The old box of the 
original garden still remains. 

Another of the famous colonial residences on 
the “Eastern Sho’” of Maryland is Wye House, 
where the Lloyds have lived for nine generations. 
Unlike Whitehall it is built of wood. It looked 
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Finally we wound: 


By 
ISABEL 
ANDERSON 


much like the other old-time Southern houses— 
rare prints and antique silver, rather shabby 
rooms with bare floors, and a young coloured 
girl setting the table. The orangery was covered 
with ivy, the box walks were overgrown and narrow, 
and the flowers were in bloom everywhere. 

Roxana next headed straight down the Chesa- 
peake Bay, passing Drum Point, to Solomon’s 
Island, a quaint little fishing town where a whole 
fleet of shipping was at anchor. Finally we rounded 
Point Lookout (not far from which is Point Lookin) 
into the broad mouth of the Potomac. Little St. 
Mary’s River wooed us to another side trip, up its 
new waters, which wind among the greenest of 

ills to St. Mary’s Point. Another day on the 
lovely Potomac, past Mount Vernon and Alexan- 
dria, and the houseboat tied up at the dock in 
Washington. 


‘OR the trip farther south along the coast we 
boarded Roxana at Norfolk, braved the Dismal 
Swamp Canal, had two beautiful, calm days inside 
Cape Hatteras, passing lighthouses and club- 
houses on islands—for this is the region of ducks— 
and touched at Beaufort, North Carolina, where we 
left Roxana to await a good day for the run outside 
while we went on by rail to Charleston where we 
were to meet her. 

As General Robert Anderson of Fort Sumter 
fame was L’s. granduncle, we were glad of the 
opportunity to visit the old fortification. It was 
inspiring to recall how bravely it was held. Ships 
sent to relieve it could not pass the Confederate 
batteries. Anderson had _ sixty men, _ the 
Southerners numbered seven thousand; yet he held 
the post through two days of bombardment till the 
fort was in ruins about him. He marched out 
“with colours flying and drums beating, and 
saluting his flag with fifty guns”. 

In Charleston you get nearer than anywhere 
else, perhaps, to the real spirit of the old “‘befo’- 
de-wa’” South. There are many ideally old- 
fashioned houses, with porticoes and gardens, and 
the Battery is very lovely, with its esplanade over- 
looking the bay. 

But the greatest charm of Charleston lies in the 
Magnolia Gardens on the Ashley; at the end of 
March and in April they are a paradise of beauty. 
There are gorgeous tangles of azaleas and camellias 
and great drooping live-oaks and grey trailing moss, 
and over all the sweet perfume of holly and jessa- 
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mine. Down vistas of giant arching shrubs, in 
such profusion of bloom that the fallen petals 
carpet the paths with rich colours, you look to 
dark, deep pools that reflect the huge trees and 
brilliant flowers and mirror the splashes of sun- 
light piercing through the sombre beauty. On our 
first visit the azaleas were in most glorious display, 
some of them twice the height of a man; when we 
went again the camellias were at their best, the 
branches so laden with the waxy blossoms that they 
trailed the ground. 

From Magnolia Gardens Roxana followed the 
windings of the Ashley River for six miles through 
the meadows to Middleton. We tied our boat to 
the tumble-down dock and went ashore, up the 
turf steps and through a rattletrap gate to the ter- 
race of the garden. Although the main portion of 
the Middleton house was in ruins and marked only 
by the front steps, one wing was still standing and 
had been somewhat restored. These gardens, 
which are laid out in formal fashion and cover some 
forty acres, were a continual delight and surprise 
to us as we moved from one terrace to another, past 
two long, green, stagnant pools, both reflecting the 
greener magnolias on their banks, and the pinkish 
purple Judas-trees in their drapery of grey moss. 
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But there was a serpent in this paradise—a long 
snake was sunning himself by hanging from one 
branch to another across the walk, and there were 
alligators in the swampy water. As the sun went 
down, we sat on those forlorn front steps and looked 
out over the terrace to the river and across the 
meadows to the forests beyond. 

From Charleston southward our course wound 
in the most fascinating way through a region of 
islands and inlets. Out of the Ashley River Roxana 
steamed into Wappoo Creek, then through the 
short canal that was dug in Revolutionary days by 
the British General Elliot in a single night—in 
order to surprise Charleston from the rear—and 
into Stono River, twisting along the Wadelaw and 
the Church Flats to the broad reaches of the Edisto. 
On the way we passed farms of garden-truck bor- 
dering the water and picturesque shanties, and 
darkies in bright-coloured kerchiefs driving cattle 
to old stake plows. That night there was a new 
moon in the pale sky, and off over the potato- 
patches could be heard the chorus of negroes in 
camp-meeting assembled. 

Past St. Helena Island and up Port Royal Sound 
we made our way to Beaufort, South Carolina, 
the summer resort of the planters in days before 
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Philadelphia, has become completely identified with 
the development of the Junior Patriots, an organization founded by Mrs. Oliver Harriman. 
I ; ) 





New York 


since her marriage. 


the Civil War. It contains fine old-fashioned 
houses, still elegant in their decay, with gardens in 
rambling profusion. There were roses romping 
over broken trellises, and fruit-trees in all the 
tender pink, purples and greens of spring. The 
churchyard with its old gravestones and the wide, 
airy church, which was established by the Assembly 
in 1712, were full of interest. 

We inspected some of the vegetable farms here, 
among which several men from Boston have a 
plantation. In one place five hundred acres were 
planted with lettuce. Although lettuce can not 
be held over like potatoes for a rise in price, it 
averaged three thousand dollars to an acre. Cucum- 
bers and cabbages were also grown, and celery was 
proving a success. 

In June the truck-gardening is finished. Then 
corn is planted, and later cow-peas, which are 
plowed under. As a fertilizer phosphate is used in 
large quantities, sometimes as much as four tons 
to the acre. On some plantations the water-supply 
is conducted to the land by an overhead system of 
piping, which costs several thousands to put up 
but is a successful device. North and south of 
Beaufort vegetables may be touched by frost, but 

(Continued on page 116) 
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By FREDERIC 


Ne u York, Se pte mber 3, 10y= 
DEAR GRANT—I am at the Princess Hotel 
alone. I must see you. 
JANIE 
Saturday Night. 
Dearest—Yet how can I call you “dearest”, when 


Indeed, I have not 
Well— 


there is only you in the world? 
left myself even a standard of comparison! 
love is the great eliminator. 

I came home to-night. I felt that you resented 
my being there at the hotel—alone; not my being 
there alone in itself, but your own helplessness to 
prevent it. Nothing makes a man more brutal 
than a sense of helplessness. So I came home. 
The quiet—the long hours alone—have helped me. 
I went there, as some women might go to a convent 

to think things out on neutral ground. 

I was terribly wretched for an hour after you left. 
Not because of you, but for you. I lay there in the 
dark thinking, until it seemed to me that I had 
slipped inside your mind and felt all that you were 
feeling. You were in a state to-night where every 
restraint, every responsibility, fretted you to mad- 
ness. You were in a ferocious, a brutal mood. 
You wanted to rip and split and destroy things. 
You need the woods, dear one—the great, kind, 
wise trees and the tender earth at your feet. 

Oh—I knew so well what you were suffering to- 
night! It has been a horrible day for you—a day 
of endless irritations. Even your hours with me 
have not been a happiness to you. You love me, 
Most Dear, but when you left me to-night I knew 
you were glad to go to your wife and legitimate 
conditions. You were needing something like that 

some conventional prop—to restore things to 
their old proportions. I think you felt to-night 
that a million hands were trying to drag you down. 
And I know too well that the violent emotions of 

the past week have battered down —— you 
had been building up of late. Ah—but J stand i in 
the midst of the ruins! Beloved—can you grieve? 

Sometimes my love for you frightens me. You 


know that I am not always strong—that only too 
often the longing to feel your arms tighten about 


me makes me keep you with me when I should send 
you home to your rest. Ah—but you would have 
to be a woman to know the sinking loneliness that 
surges over me when you have gone. ; You 
have spoken so often of my great love for you—of 
the love that wanted your comfort, your welfare, 
always—at any cost. Dear, my life is to give you 
happiness. If that happiness includes mine, I shall 
have loved for the first time without a stalking 
bitterness at my heels. If I were to paint Love, I 
would paint him with a pack of snarling hounds 
snapping at his flanks. 

Oh, I wish you were here now! The least thought 
of you makes me hunger for your arms. Do you 
know, I’m glad I am not beautiful. Beauty seems 
so. stupid some way. The fact that I am almost 
ugly gives a piquancy to every dream—pleases the 
modern in me—as Maeterlinck and Strauss please 
me. Dear prophets who have freed us from the 


bondage of the classic! Yet I often yearn for the 
can see a bed of pine 


simple, the obvious. I 
needles, I can feel the clean, strong wind of the 
hills in my hair, I can hear the wonder-call of birds 

-and my man beside me and I know 
the world holds nothing better. 

Sometimes when you take me into your arms and 
kiss me till the room and you and everything is a 
blur—oh, I long for the night wind, and the sharp 
sweet scent of the pines, and out of all the world— 
you. Only you can waken the pagan pulse in my 
blood, so it doesn’t matter whether you want me or 
not—you see, I belong to you. It is what two people 
make each other think and feel that makes them one. 

When you read this I shall be away in the country. 


I know how “safe” I'd be if I stayed here, when 
just the thought of you—Grant! 
You’re going to write to me very soon. After— 
when it is convenient. 
JANIE. 


Lower Black Falls is the address. 
you before. 


I gave it to 


New York, September 14th, ro1- 
Janie: 

Work is the only thing that fills the terrible 
emptiness of life, and even work doesn’t take away 
the ache. I can’t sleep—I can’t write—what I 
want to say this pen does not hold, and the other 
things are unimportant. You too are feeling the 
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silence—but to you and to me it is pregnant with 
greater meaning than all the chatter of the world. 

I hope the clean country has given you 
peace—the peace of health and sleep and rest. 
Those things you need as I need them, but they 
are not for me—yet. 

Tell me that you are there, and safe and well— 
I must know 


good 


GRANT. 


Lower Black Falls, September 15th, ro1- 
Dear—Your letter was in the nature of a formal- 
ity. Iseem to have been hearing from you every 
moment since I left tow n. What is there to be said 
when a man says “I love you”—and means it? 
Please, dear, try to sleep—if you could be here 
now with me, even for a week, it would save you 
much immediate, and much ultimate, suffering. 
You can’t—then let me store up health and sun- 
shine for two. When we are both in town again, 
you must come to me often. I shall have some- 
thing to give you then. 
Oh—this sun! 
I wonder if there is anything in the world more 
un-self-conscious than a grubbing hen? There is 
one here under my window—she’s talking to her- 


self: “Worms have gone off in quality since the 
last combine—also, they are less plentiful—seem to 
be retrenching in the matter of families. . . . . 


Considering the proposition of a certain rooster, 
but wonder if I shall be able to agree with his other 
wives.” Forgive my nonsense. I’m light-headed 
from the air and sunshine. 

Write when you can—but it could not matter if 
you never wrote -I don’t need letters—you are in 
my heart, in every fibre of me. 

JANIE. 
New York, Thursday, Sept. 17th, ro1- 
Janie: 

Existence seems like a whirling top upon which 
I keep my balance with difficulty; deep down in us 
there are, however, many strata of resistance that 
we know nothing of until we have to use them. 


We are rehearsing morning, afternoon and 
evening—sometimes I have had to rewrite lines all 
night. I need not tell you that to go away from 


the fight now would be as absurd as for a general in 
the midst of a battle to knock off for afternoon tea. 
But we pay dearly for success—sometimes it does 
not come, even when we have paid the price. 

It is good to know that the tender spirit of 
Mother Nature has entered your soul and kissed 
your eyes and taken away the tears. Don’t worry, 
dear. I feel that the future is set in bands of steel, 
and sealed with the seal of truth. 

You will see, dear girl, that this is not a letter— 
only a momentary hesitation—a moment in the 
day that I know belongs to you. What I write is 
unimportant. I could as well imagine the Sun 
writing postal-cards to the Earth, as he swings her 
in their eternal embrace. 

Oh, my Janie—I’ve waited all my life for certain 
things—for the realizing of certain ideals. I had 
always hoped that when they came, they would 
not come begging for room, but my life has never 
been more crowded than it is at this hour. 


GRANT. 


Buena Vista, September 23, 1g1- 
Janie—I can only write this bit of a note, and 
then I’m going to sleep, until my mind seems alive 
again. Just now the rehearsa and all the rest— 
have left it quite numb. Why don’t you write? 
Is it possible that under these circumstances you 
resent my apparent exclusion of you? 





GRANT. 
New York, September 25th, 191- 
Dear: 

No! How could you think such a thing! I am 
glad of the sleepy scrawl—it is good to know that 
you are with your wife. Yes—I mean it. She will 
mother you and rest you. You know how I feel 
about you, Grant. If you were mine to give—and 
you are not and never have been, at least not in 
the way the world understands—I would give you 
gladly to one who could, for any reason, do for 
you the things I could not do. That is how I 
care. 

So—things are as they were before—each man 
to his wife. The conventions seem to hold after all. 
You remember my reverence for them? They are 
mightier than mother-love. Each man 
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to his wife, and somewhere in the grey places of her 
soul, maybe, one woman sits and stares into the 
greyer future—alone. And yet—never quite alone. 

Good luck to you, mon ami. Let us drink to air 
and grass and trees and—little children—and to 
you and to me, that we may attain wisdom. 


JANIE. 


Buena Vista, Sunday. 
Janie Girl: 

Your letter was very dear, as your letters always 
are. That you do not entirely understand is no 
fault of yours. It is not the power of convention 
that drives me; I have had less respect for it in my 
life than most people. But there is something 
which a man—a man who has lived and suffered, 
and by his own standards failed—desires more than 
anything in the world—it is self-respect. Without 
the desire for that, there is nothing to prevent one 
from throwing all responsibilities to the winds and 
going to the devil with a shout of joy. I know, for 
I have tried it; but something—something—always 
cried out in me and gave me no rest. After all the 
years have taught me but one lesson—even that, 
I fear, I have learned but imperfectly—to win the 
things I want by methods which I can respect. 

I hope you will not think I am sermonizing. 
Janie—I am fighting hard with my back to the 
wall—fighting for power—fighting for the right to 
be myself. Once, four years ago, I gave up the 
fight—I wz _ red about in sodden dreams—then a 
good friend, very dear good friend—my wife, 
Janie—gave me back my self-respect and set me 
out to do things. I have done something in the past 
two years; I mean to do much more. And the 
things at my hand that help me I use—I have no 
time for those which do not. 

Perhaps if I were a genius, which I am not, I 
should break each round of the ider behind me 
as I mount, but I can’t. I have a very real sense of 
gratitude toward those who help me—to take hap- 
piness at their expense would be impossible. 

There are some grounds upon which you and I 
do not meet. Ten years have taught me much that 
you still have to learn. Sometimes I think you will 
never learn it, because you, in truth, are a genius. 
You will go far—very far. I hope not too far to 
know me some day, as you have never yet known 
Me. -&. os a Perhaps you will pass me by. I 
hope so, for your sake, dear. Be ruthless, “1 
if you can. I cannot—it is my limitation. . 

Against all else in the world, let us stand for our 
work—through that all else is possible. 

GRANT. 


New York, September 30th, to1- 

Yes—you are right to spare yourself suffering 
on the way. . . . . “The things at my hand 
that help me I use—I have no time for those which 
do not.”” Yes, you are right—to eliminate obstacles 
—to anticipate them—that is what you did with 
me. Though perhaps you were never fond enough 
of me to have been really tempted to take me— 
recklessly. 

One has so little sense at twenty-six—one asks 

so much of life—love, and things like that. . 
Well, man and the world lesson one. You say 
I have my work, great gifts, power—cling to them. 
Yes, I know, Grant. . . “What is the 
touch of flesh to you, Janie,’ I ask myself, “the 
sound of a voice? If your hands ache to steal out 
and touch the throat of a man lying beside you in 
the dark, well—take up your pen! Your work will 
mean more to you at the last than all these. Being 
woman, you were meant never to yield to man— 
loving, you were meant never to know love—having 
some paltry brains, forget that you have aught else. 
Tear out your useless heart and feed it in quivering 
bits to that mighty mind!” 

I can’t write any more to-night—the mill-stones 
are working overtime; just now they “grind ex- 
ceeding small’’—scarcely a squirm left in me. 
Write, please. to the fragments. 

JANIE. 


Saturday, October roth, 191- 
Dear Janie: 

It is very hard for me to write—hard, that is, 
to write what should be so easy to write. I don’t 
like the reproach in your letter. It is unjust. I 
asked from you the first day I met you the unique 
and splendid friendship that may exist between 
people like ourselves—the friendship of perfect 

(Continued on page 110) 
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The Renaissance of Pageantry 


HE American revival of pageantry is a 
subject of such enormous scope that it 
may be approached from an infinite number 
of angles. One of the most fascinating 
view-points, however, is to consider the 
reasons for its sudden rise into popular 
favour and the probable results of that popularity. 
Now it must be patent to any one who thinks 
about such things at all that America is, dramati- 
cally speaking, in the midst of a revolution. The 
revolt against a commercialized theatre in this 
country has taken so many forms and has been on 
the whole so astonishingly successful that one is 
led inevitably to believe that that revolution has 
won the support of the community at large. The 
successes of the W ashington Square Players, the 
Neighbourhood Playhouse, “The Yellow Jacket”, 
the Portmanteau Theatre and other similar ven- 
tures are well-known examples of factors in the 
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upheaval, and every one of them depends upon the 
approval of the community for its existence. A 
public of considerable size is growing up with an 
intense desire to get as close as possible to things 
dramatic. In short, the community is becoming 
stage-struck—and the most obvious and natural 
outlet for the repressed desires of a stage-struck 
community is the pageant. 

The individuals who make up the various groups 
in a pageant can be, and should be for the most 
part, amateurs. All they need for their equipment 
is an intense joy and enthusiasm in what they are 
doing and the ability, which all good workers should 
have, to carry out the ideas of the director. 

In the pageants of the Beaux Arts Society, our com- 
mittee approached the problem from an architec- 
tural standpoint. First the scenario was carefully 
worked out, and then the structure was made 
complete by bringing into it the essential embel- 
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lishments in the form of decoration, light and 
colour. Success, we found, depended lz irgely on the 
kaleidoscopic quality of colour in motion, and the 
element of costume under proper illumination in 
various dance motives or in the placing, and the 
entrance and exits of groups. 

The educational possibilities of this form of 
drama are unlimited. It can cover the history of 
many civilizations in a short space of time, achiev- 
ing its progress by different incidents shown in 
historical progression. The pageant also deals in 
terms of plastic beauty, and the psychology of this 
factor must be profound. It seems only reason- 
able to believe that a community which has watched 
and participated in the production of a pageant 
should react in a very definite way to the appeal of 
iis beauty, and formulate a creative desire to 
make its surroundings approach the ideals which 
have been set before it in the pageant. 









The 


Apartment 


Studio 


work taken from an Itali 


AVING the feeling of a house, rather 
than an apartment, in point of spa 
ciousness and number of rooms, Albert 
Herter’s New York duplex apartment 
shows a well-planned and consistent 
combination of studio and artist's home. 

Upon entering the apartment one is enveloped 
in the warmth of the colour treatment of the hall, 
which expresses an unmistakable feeling of cordial- 
ity and welcome. This-is Mr. Herter’s interpreta- 
tion of the way in which such an entrance, some- 
what small and dark with a comparatively low 
ceiling, should be treated. Chinese lacquer-red is 
the dominant note in the embroidered Tunisian 
and velours portiéres at the doorways, and in the 
rugs of the floor and the stairwz The woodwork 
is also lacquered this tone of red and blends har- 
moniously with the ceiling and sidewalls, which 





are covered with dull gold leaf outlined in a black 
stenciled border decoration The hallway is 
lighted by the soft glow from two old Venetian 
torchéres and such light as filters through the cur- 
tained doorways of the two adjoining rooms. In 
an antique red lacquered chest and a Japanese 
temple chair or two the furnishings are consistently 
chosen and the colouring further sustained. 
Opening from the hall, directly opposite the 
entrance door, is the dining-room. Here the pro- 
portions of a room of ordinary size seem to have 
been enlarged by a subtle scheme of wall hangings 
in which a soft green-blue absorbs sufficient light, 
especially at night, to throw the walls into 
shadow, thus exaggerating the size of the room. 
The wall covering, like many of the draperies 
throughout the apartment, was woven by hand 
from Mr. Herter’s own designs and under his 
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personal supervision, and is a plain woolen tapes 

try with Early Italian alssance garlands as* 
ornamental motifs and narrow flowered borders. 
This wall covering was conceived as a sympathetic 

setting for ‘‘The Attributes of the Arts”, the mura! 
decoration which fills one end of the room and which 
was painted by Mr. Herter especially for this space. 
The same lacquer-red that is seen in the hall and 
in the detail of the dining-room woodwork appears 
in the draperies of the two central figures of the 
mural, in contrast to the greens and blues of the 

foliage and water and the drapery of the figure at 
the extreme right. 

A finely woven solid-toned rug of the green-blue 
colourings, with a border of the same Italian 
Renaissance fruit and flower decoration that appears 
in the sidewall tapestries, covers the floor. The 
practical treatment of the swinging door and the 














The upper studio is Mr. Herter’s 
real workroom.  LIlere indistinct 
light blue and deep cream or beige 
form the background for occasional 
touches of green. 


This corner of the lower studio 
shows a harmonious blending of 
colour in embroidered Oriental and 
Italian silk hangings and chair 
coverings, jades and porcelains. 


windows opening into the par 
is effective—transparent tapestries, 
in which the design is woven in 
heavy wools in bold relief against 
a loose, open. warp, cover the 
glass and allow the light to filter 
through. 
The table and furniture, like 
the ceiling, are lacquered in gold. 
Italian dorchéres, duplicating those 
in the hall, candles on the table, 
and the indirect illumination of the 
mural painting supply the necess- 
ary light. When the table is in 
use, a deep cream-coloured lace 
covering is laid over its gold sur- 
face; a gold-plated service further 
enriches the detail and enhances 
the yellow and orange glow that 
so successfully contributes to the 
“becomingness” of this carefully planned room. 
From the hall the lower studio is entered—a large 
L-shaped room, one end of which forms the living- 
room. Here a diminishing note of red is noticeable 
in the Japanese, Chinese and Italian embroideries 
and old brocades covering the walls and furniture. 
Oriental rugs of unique value are seen in a corre- 
sponding sequence of colour upon the polished floor, 
while paintings, rare pieces of porcelain, jades and 
other objects of decorative interest appear on 
lacquer cabinets and book-shelves. An easel sug- 
gests the definite use’to which this part of the room 
is put. Upon an elaborately modeled base in the 
corner stands an almost lifelike Buddha, and near- 
by is a beautiful old Italian chair, one of many 
placed about the room. Mr. Herter’s theory that 
it is the colour and position of the object itself that 
is important in furnishings, rather than the fact 
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that it may be of Oriental or Occidental origin, is 
well borne out in this delightful room. 

In the living-room end of the studio the colour 
scheme of the rugs, walls and furniture becomes 
even softer, and is carried out in light grey-blues 


and beige. Here one is impressed with the all- 
pervading sense of “‘livableness”. Nowhere, from 
the fine old polychrome woodwork, taken from an 
Italian church and converted into the mantel and 
book-shelves, to the lamp shades and smallest ac- 
cessories, is there a discordant note of colour. 

Mr. Herter believes that colour, like music, has 
its vibrations and effect upon the sensibilities and 
emotions, the quieter and more neutral colours 
acting as a sedative, the warmer tones tending to 
stimulate and excite. Colours, therefore, should 
be applied not only with reg: ‘) use to which 
the room is to be put, but in that is most 
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consistent with the individuality of the person for 
whom the room is intended. In this instance, where 
the general living-room can be separated from the 
studio by unfolding a great sixteenth-century Japan- 
ese screen, the quiet colouring of the furnishings is 
particularly inviting and restful. Old beige-coloured 
Italian brocades cover the walls, chairs and cushions, 
and a soft-toned blue appears as a contrasting 
note in the ancient polychrome forchéres in front 
of the mantel, in the twisted columns used to hold 
growing plants near the windows, and in the rare 
old Rakka bowls and vases. 

In the upper studio—the artist’s real workroom 
—a distinct tone of green predominates against a 
wall surface of indistinct light blue and beige. Again 
the furniture coverings and rugs are of a neutral tone 
and serve as a background for occasional touches of 
green in the lamp bases, Chinese porcelains and jades. 











LADIES 
MUST 
LIVE 


By 
ALICE 
DUER 
MILLER 


Author of 
“Come Out of the Kitchen” 
“The Modern Obstacle” 
“The Blue Arch” 
et cetera 
THE STORY—Christine Fenimer and 
Vax Riatt, guests at the Usshers’ house 


drive over to the Fen- 


imer summer home for a fur coat left behind 


partly in the country, 


when the house was closed for the winter. 
They arrive in a blinding snowstorm, and 
while Riatt is unlocking the door Christine 
accidentally frightens the horse and he dashes 
away, leaving them marooned at nightfall 
eight miles from any habitation. Christine 
suggests that Riatt spend the night in the 
tool-house, but when he 


agrees that the 


demurs readuy 


pro prieties will be satisfied 


if he goes there in the morning before res- 


cuers arrive. Accordingly when Ussher and 
Edward Hickson, a suitor of Christine’s, 
come upon the scene at breakfast time, they 
jind Riatt in the tool-house. Hickson, how- 
ever, remarks that since it snowed until five 
a.m., the tracks leading to the tool-house 


could only have been made ‘after that time. 


HRISTINE had been right when she 
told Riatt that Nancy Almar would be 
resentful after a dull evening at the 
Usshers’. 

The evening, as far as Nancy was 
concerned, had been very dull indeed. 
To be bored in her creed was a confession of com- 
plete failure; it indicated the most contemptible 
inefficiency, since she designed the whole fabric of 
her life with the unique object of keeping herself 
amused. Nothing bored her more than to have the 
general attention centred on some one else, as all 
that evening it had been focused on the absent 
ones. Not only did she miss the excitement of 
her contest with Christine over the possession of 
Riatt, but she was positively wearied by the 
Usshers’ anxiety, by her brother’s agony of jeal- 
ousy and fear, and by Wickham’s continual effort 
to strike an original thought from the dramatic 
quality of the situation. 

She was finally reduced to playing piquet with 
Wickham, and though she won a good deal of 
money from him—more, that is, than he could 
comfortably afford to lose—she still counted the 
evening a failure, bad in the present, and extremely 
menacing to the future. For, with her habitual 
mental candor, she admitted that by this time 
Christine, if not actually frozen to death, which 
after all one could not exactly hope, had probably 
won the game. The chances were that Riatt was 
captured. 

“What is the matter, Ned?” she said to her 
brother, as he fidgeted about the card-table, after 
a last futile expedition to the telephone. ‘‘Can’t 
you decide whether you’d rather the lady of your 
love were dead or subjected for twenty-four hours 
to the fascinations of an irresistible young man?’ ” 

“What an interesting question that raises! 
observed Wickham, examining rather ruefully the 
three meagre cards of the minor hand. ‘A regular 
modern Lady-or-the-Tiger idea. I myself am 
not of a jealous temperament and should always 
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prefer to see a — happy with another man.’ 
And often do, I dare say,” said Nancy. uy 
have a point of seven and fourteen aces—” 

“IT must own I can’t see Riatt’s irresistible 
quality,” said Hickson irritably. 

“Rich, nice-looking and has his wits about him,” 
replied Mrs. Almar succinctly. 

About as good-looking as a fence- rail!” 
‘And they say women are envious!”’ exclaimed 
his sister. 

‘Are you a feminist, 
irrepressible Wickham. 

‘No, just a female, Mr. Wickham.” 
“I never thought a big bony nose made a man a 
beauty,” grumbled Hickson. 

**Ah, how much wisdom there is in that Teply of 
yours, Mrs. Almar!” said Wickham. ‘“‘Just a 
female!’ Your meaning is, if I interpret you 
rightly, that you are content with the duties and 
charms which Nature has bestowed upon your 
sex—— 


Mrs. Almar?”’ inquired the 


NTIL I can get something better,” replied 

Nancy briskly, drawing the score toward her 
and beginning to add it up. ‘My idea is to let the 
other women do the fighting; if they win, I shall 
profit; if they lose, I’m no worse off. I believe I’ve 
rubiconed you again, Mr. Wickham.” 

“Well, I don’t understand women’s taste, 
how.” said Hickson. 

“You never spoke a truer word than that, my 
dear,” said Nancy. “Seventy-four fifty, I think 
that makes it, Mr. Wickham, subtracting the dollar 
and a half you made on the first game. Oh, yes, a 
check will do perfectly. I’m less likely to lose it.” 

“T never had a worse run of luck,” observed 
Wickham with an attempt at indifference. 

Mrs. Almar stood up yawning. ‘ Doubtless you 
are on the brink of a great amourous triumph,” 
she said languidly, and went off to bed. 

Hickson did not attempt to sleep. He sat up for 
the remainder of the night, in the hope that some 


any- 


and at six o’clock, as 


sudden call might come, 
Ussher had told Christine, he was ready for new 


efforts. 

Rescued and rescuers reached the Usshers’ 
house about half past ten the following morning. 
Nancy was not yet down-stairs. Wickham had 
not been able to judge what was the correct note 
to strike in connection with the whole incident, and 
so did not dare to sound any. The arrival was 
comparatively simple. Mrs. Ussher received her 
beloved Christine with open arms; Riatt went 
non-committally up-stairs to take a bath; Hickson 
had decided, in spite of his depression of spirits, 
to try to make up a little of last night’s lost sleep, 
when he received a summons from his sister. Her 
maid, a clever, sallow little Frenchwoman, came 
down with her hands in her apron pockets to say 
that madame would like to speak to monsieur at 
once. 

He found Nancy still in bed; her little black 
head looking blacker than usual against the lace 
of the pillows and the coverlet, and of her own little 
bed-jacket. The only colour about her was the 
yellow-covered French novel she laid down as he 
entered, and the one enormous emerald on her 
fourth finger. 

“And now, Ned, my dear,” she said quite af- 
fectionately for her, ‘I hear you have brought the 
wanderers safely home. Tell me all about it.” 

Hickson, to whom this summons had not come 
as a surprise, had resolved that he would confide 
none of his anxieties to his sister; but, alas, as well 
might a pane of glass resolve to be opaque to a 
ray of sunlight! Within ten minutes Nancy knew 
not only all that he knew, but such additional de- 
ductions as her sharper wits enabled her to draw. 

“T see,” she murmured, as he finished. ‘The 
only positive fact that we have is that he did not 
leave the house until after five. How very inter- 
esting!” 

“Very terrible!” said Hickson. 

‘Terrible!’ exclaimed Nancy, with the most 


” 

















“IT very gratefully accept 


From your point 
of view most encouraging. It can mean only 
one thing. The young man very prudently ran 
away.” 

Edward was really stirred to anger. “Nancy,” 
he said, ‘how do you dare, even in fun—” 

“Oh, my dear,” answered his sister, as one wear- 
ied by all the folly in the world, “how can I be of 
any use to you if you will not open your eyes! He 
ran away. We don’t know of course just from 
what, but we do know this: Max Riatt is the best 
match that has yet presented himself, and Christine 
is the last girl in the world to ignore that simple 
fact. Come, Ned, even if you do love her, you 
may as well admit the girl is not a perfect fool. 
Fate, accident, or possibly her own clever maneuver- 
ing put the game into her hands. The question is 
how did she play it. I think she probably tried to 
make him believe that she was hopelessly compro- 
mised in the eyes of the world, and that there was 


genuine surprise. ‘Not at all. 
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offer,” 


your generous 


no course open to an honourable man but to ask 
her to marry him.” 

“T can’t imagine Christine playing such a part.” 

“T tell you, you never do the poor girl justice. 
If she did this, and the chances are she did, then 
his running away is most encouraging. It means, 
in your own delightful language, that he did not 
fall for it—did not want to run any risk of compro- 
mising her, if marriage was the consequence.” 

“But, Nancy, Christine almost admitted that— 
that he tried to make love to her.” 

“T can’t see what that has to do with it, or 
what difference it makes,” replied Mrs. Almar. 
“However, too much importance should not be 
attached to such admissions. I have sometimes 
made them myself when the facts did not bear me 
out. No woman likes to confess, especially to an 
old adorer, that she has spent so many hours alone 
with a man and he has not made love to her.” 

Hickson shook his head. “I’m not clever 


said 


a 
—_ 
io) 
Drawings by A. 1. Keller 


Christine 


enough to be able to explain it,” he said, “but I 
received the clearest impression from her that she 
had been through some painful experience.” 

““Good!”’ said Nancy. ‘Do you know the most 
painful experience she could have been through?” 

“No, what?”’ 

“Tf he hadn’t paid the slightest attention to 
her; and that, my dear brother, is what I am in- 
clined to think took place. No, the game is still 
on; only now she’ll have the Usshers to help her. 
This is no time for me to lie in bed.” 

Ned leoked at her doubtfully. “I thought I’d 
try and sleep a little,” he said. 

“The best thing you can do,” she returned. 
“Lucie, Lucie! Where are the bells in this house? 
What privations one suffers for staying away 
from home! Oh, yes, here it is,” and she caught 
the atom of enamel and gold dangling at the head 
of her bed and rang it without ceasing until her 

(Continued on page 102) 
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CAPTIVE 


By 
DONAL 
HAMILTON 
HAINES 


RS. WATSON took down the receiver 
of the telephone, and her husband’s 
voice came over the wire. 

“T’ve a surprise for you,” he an- 

nounced. 

As it was Saturday morning this 
could only mean week-end guests, so she asked, 
“Who is it, Fred?” 

“John Graves,” he answered. “He’s just back 
trom Siberia or the Amazon or some weird place 
where they don’t have much to eat, so we’ll have 
to stuff him.” 

If Watson had been face to face with his wife at 
the moment he would have marked the startled 
pause, but over the telephone it was not conspicuous. 
She might have been merely changing her posi- 
tion. 

“Tow long will he be here?”’ she asked. 

“He'll go back to the city with me Monday 
morning. Old flame of yours, isn’t he?” 

Helen Watson managed a laugh. 

“Hardly that,” she answered. “I'll go now and 
begin preparing the stutling!”’ 

But instead of going at once to consult with the 
cook, she sat down in the nearest chair and stared 
at the wall, her chin on her hand. Her mind had 
gone back instantly to the last time she had seen 
John Graves. It was four years and a half, but 
every detail was perfectly clear. No woman is 
likely to forget the men she has found it impossible 
to marry. 

And Helen Watson had come very close to say- 
ing “yes” to John Graves. The choice between 
him and Frederick Watson had been a delicately 
balanced matter. ‘The two men had been so utterly 
uniike that it had rendered the choice that much 
more diflicult. The girl had known that her de- 
cision, involved everything. She had been forced 
to do more than merely analyze her feelings; it 
was no mere question of love. She had had to de- 
termine what the things were that she most wanted 
of life, for the two men stood for different worlds. 

In the end it had been a very small element in 
her feelings which had influenced her. She found 
that she was afraid of John Graves, and she could 
not face a life which contained fear. Even after 
she recognized this fact, she did not decide at once, 
because she was by no means blind to the fact that 
John Graves would go much farther and would do 
infinitely greater things than the man she had 
chosen to marry. She had had to make deliberate 
sacrifices, which are not easy for youth. 

That last interview with the man she had re- 
jected had been even more of an ordeal than she 
had expected. She had faced it fearfully, certain 
that it must be painful and that the hurt of it would 
linger. He had come for his answer confident, 
exulting, almost breaking down her will by the 
mere hugeness of his bulk and the sense of over- 
mastering power which seemed fairly to radiate 
from him. And she had managed to say “no”. 

Graves had stood perfectly still, and for an 
instant he had said no word, merely looked at her. 
he room had seemed to grow very small, and his 
great frame had seemed to fill it. Her fear of him 
had become a very real thing, a physical thing. 
She had expected an outburst, violence. Her fear 
had been almost as much of her own weakness as 
of him. 

“You won’t?” he had said slowly, incredulity 
the one emotion in his voice. 

“T can’t, John!” 

Without another word he had turned and left 
the house. Two months later she had married 
Frederick Watson. In the four years and more 
which had passed she had received no word from 
Graves. Now and then she had heard from him in- 
directly. His name was one which was often in 
the public prints, for he was a man who was forever 
doing unusual things in strange places. 

Yet all this time her fear of the man had kept 
alive. The silence in which he had left her was so 
much more eloquent than any torrent of words 
could have been. She knew the force of the blow 
she had dealt him. His failure to win her had been 
his only failure, and she knew that the memory of 
it could not die with either of them. They were 
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not yet done with each other. Always she had felt 
that they must meet again, and that in spite of all 
that had happened in the meantime they would 
resume relations at exactly the point where they 
had been broken off so sharply. John Graves was 
one of those rushing, elemental creatures accustomed 
to disregard barriers before which other men stop 
short. She knew that if it so pleased him, the fact 
that she was another man’s wife would be a mere 
incident of detail. 

She rose from her chair and went into the kitchen, 
where she spent half an hour planning the five 
meals which Graves would share with them. After 
this she tried to occupy her mind with household 
duties but found it impossible. Her eyes kept 
straying to the clock. It was half past two. In 
three hours her husband and their guest would be 
there! 

A loud and persistent wail from the second floor 
announced the fact that John Frederick Watson, 
aged three and one half, had awakened from his 
nap and was demanding the immediate attention 
of the universe. Helen hurried up-stairs with a 
sense of relief. In the three hours that she had 
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left she felt that she must gather all her powers of 


defense. The coming of Graves was to be an inva- 
sion, an assault upon the solid satisfaction of her 
life. And the crowing youngster in the nursery 
was her stoutest fortress. 

John Frederick received her in that despotic 
fashion of which he was a master. As she entered 
the room, the steady wail was stopped as abruptly 
as though a valve had been closed, and almost 
instantly resumed in an altered tone. 

Fortunately the despot was easily soothed. His 
mother’s presence and the ministrations of bath 
and clean clothes produced a state of bodily and 
mental peace. With perfect cheerfulness he in- 
dulged in his limited range of conversation. 

“A big man is coming to see us,”’ explained Helen. 
“His name is the same as yours—John. And he 
will sleep here.” 

John Frederick seized on the most important item 
in the announcement. ‘How big?” he demanded. 

His mother indicated a lofty point on the door- 
casing. The youngster was impressed. 

“Bigger’n daddy!” he cried, as though the thing 
was a personal achievement. 

















Helen had to repress a little shudder as she 
nodded. 

“Ves,” she said, “bigger than daddy.” Then she 
added unwisely, “But you mustn’t be afraid of 
him!” 

Instantly John Frederick, whose mind and speech 
had gone far in his short life, bristled with anxious 
questions. Would the big man hurt him? Would 
he hurt her? Would he hurt daddy? She had to 
spend an hour in dispersing these fears, and she had 
to take the very method which was most distaste- 
ful. She told him of Graves, the strange things that 
he did, and the remote, wild places which he visited. 

With a start she realized that it was four o’clock. 
She had been talking for nearly an hour, and the 
child on her knee had listened with a strange lack 
of childish restlessness and questions. With an 


abrupt movement she set the child on the floor at 
her side, rose from her chair and went to the win- 
dow. 

Already the power of that great figure was exert- 
ing itself upon her. 


She had merely talked to her 


child of the man and his work, and had forgotten 


the passage of time. The discovery frightened her. 
She felt the firm ground slipping from under her 
feet. She left John Frederick engrossed in a tower 
of blocks and went into her own room. 

“T can not do it!” she confessed wretchedly. “I 
can not face him again!” 

She picked up the telephone, intending to tell her 
husband that she was ill and that Graves’ visit 
would have to be postponed. She knew that such 
a course would entail complete confession to 
Frederick, but this was easier than the other ordeal. 
After a long delay she got the office. 

“Mr. Watson left for home an hour ago,” a clerk 
told her. 

An hour!—that meant that they might come any 
moment. She went into the kitchen and astonished 
the cook with her nervous irritability over the 
preparations for dinner, dressed hurriedly and went 
back to John Frederick, whose blocks were be- 
ginning to lose their charm. 

She was making a pretense of playing with him 
when she heard the front door open, then her 
husband’s voice followed by the booming tones of 
John Graves, which seemed to fill the house. The 
child dropped his blocks and stood listening, his 
eyes wide. 

“The big man!” he whispered. 

“Yes,” she answered. “Now you find nurse. 
Mother must go down-stairs.” 


But she did not go down at once. She stood at 
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the top of the stairs, listening. She heard the two 
men go into the library. Matches scratched, then 
the two voices began, short and jerky at first, then 
settling into steady speech with the visitor’s heavy 
tones dominating. 

When she finally descended the stairs, she was 
divided between a sort of recklessness and a desire 
to laugh at herself, a shadowy feeling that she had 
been silly and that all her fears were perfectly absurd 
and groundless. 

At the sound of her swishing skirts, the two men 
in the library arose from their chairs. In the 


presence of his guest, Frederick Watson was 
dwarfed, inconspicuous. Graves seemed _ bigger 
than ever. His face was deeply tanned and his 


mane of black hair as dense and disordered as ever 
One look at him told Helen Watson that the fears 
had been entirely justified. It was perfectly ap- 
parent that he still loved her, and that nothing else 
in the world mattered. 
“Tt is good to see you again, John,” she said. 
He took her hand and looked at her intently. 








“Because,’’ answered 
the woman, “I’m glad 
that you and the big man 
are going to be friends.’’ 


“You have grown very beautiful,” he said. 

It was the very sort of rough-shod smashing over 
things which she had dreaded. The directness of 
the attack fairly struck her dumb; she could think 
of no retort. It was Watson, totally unconscious 
of the service he was rendering all three, who 
bridged over the silence which threatened. 

“Why, Graves, I’d never have taken you for a 
courtier!’”’ he exclaimed with a laugh. “Telling a 
married woman that she is handsomer than ever is 
a sort of blanket-compliment which includes the 
husband. We’re both of us grateful!” 

During the half-hour that they remained in the 
library and the interminable length of an excellent 
dinner, Helen Watson was hardly conscious of 
anything that was said. She was conscious of 
nothing but John Graves’ eyes upon her. She 
knew that the talk followed ordinary channels, that 
she held up her end of the conversation with an 
ease and naturalness that astonished her, and that 
Graves talked of his travels in precisely the same 
casual fashion which he might have employed at 
any dinner-table. 

Nothing appeared on the surface. With infinite 
relief she told herself that nothing would be apparent 
to Frederick. Yet it was all clear enough to her. 
She understood the man who sat at her right, read 
his mind as clearly as though he had confessed his 
thoughts in words. 

His eyes told her that the four years which had 
passed had altered nothing, that she was still the 
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one thing on earth that he desired, that she would 
have to fight him again, relying only upon such 
strength as she could find in herself, for of the 
barriers that were between them he would make 
nothing. 

“And you are going back to the 
again?” she heard herself ask casually. 
Graves fixed her with a direct look. 

“Ves,” he answered, “I shall go back. But 
there are certain matters here which I have to do 
first.” : 

It was a direct challenge, but she did not flinch. 

“T should think when you bury yourself,as you 
do, you would have to drop everything—back here.” 

“One finds,” he answered, “that there are some 
things which can not be dropped.” 

They left the table and the men took their cigars 
and coffee back into the comfortable library. The 
bit of rapier play which had been invisible to Watson 
had given Helen a measure of confidence in herself. 

“So long as I can keep from being left alone with 
him,” was her thought, “nothing can happen.” 

Yet on the very heels of this thought, the dreaded 
thing happened. The maid appeared in the door. 

“Long distance wants you, Mr. Watson,” she said. 

Watson laid his cigar down with a gesture of 
annoyance. 

“Confound it, that means being tied to the end 
of a wire for fifteen minutes!” he exclaimed as he 
left the room. 

The man and woman remained for an instant 
looking at each other in silence. 

“T have come back, Helen,” Graves said quietly. 

“T know that,” she answered evenly. “In & 
way it does not surprise me. And yet I did not 
quite believe you would be so unkind, so cruelly 
unkind.” 

Graves brushed all such matters aside with a 
gesture of his big arm. 

“T can’t help it,” he said. “It’s the one thing 
in the world I’ve run against that’s bigger than I 
am. It’s—” 

There was a patter of feet at the library door. 
The despot, clad in his pajamas, stood peering into 
the room. 

“John Frederick Watson,” exclaimed his mother, 
“back to bed with you this instant!” 

But John Frederick held his ground. 

“T want to see the big man!” he announced, and 
followed the speech by stepping into the room. 
At sight of the explorer’s vast frame in the big 
leather chair he stopped short. “Oh,” he said 
rather breathlessly, “you are big!” 

Neither the man nor the woman spoke. Matters 
were for the moment left in the hands of the despot. 
He had expected to be swept back at the first 
attempt to advance. Emboldened by his unex- 
pected freedom he marched forward and stood 
beside Graves. 

“You aren’t going to hurt anybody here, are 
you?” he demanded. 

Graves was not used to children. He answered in 
precisely the tone he would have employed with a 
man. 

“No—why?” 

“T think,” explained John 
mother is afraid of you.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Because she said that I mustn’t be afraid of 
you, and looked so funny when she said it. Can I 
sit in your lap?” 

Awkwardly the big man unfolded his legs and 
lifted the child to his lap. John Frederick faced 
him soberly. 

“My name,” he said, “is John Frederick Watson. 
What’s yours?” 

But Graves did not answer him. He looked 
over the boy’s head at the woman opposite him. 

“John?” he repeated questioningly. “Your 
father’s name—or Watson’s?” 

“No,” she answered, “yours. 

“Say,” objected the despot, “you keep talking 
to mother and not to me! What’s your name?” 

“My name is John too—John Graves,” answered 
the man. “I wonder if you would like to have me 
tell you something?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

Graves seemed to hesitate and choose his words. 

“Well,” he finally said slowly, ‘when I came here 
to your house, I didn’t know I was going to find 
you. I had in mind certain things that I had 
planned to do. But I’m not quite sure that with— 
well, you see, as your name’s the same as mine it 
makes it different, and I guess instead of doing 
what I’d planned I’ll have to tell you stories. 
Strike you as a good idea?” 

“Begin one now!” commanded the despot, and 
assumed a more comfortable position. Then, 
fearing intervention, he glanced quickly over his 
shoulder, ‘‘Can I, mother,—why are you crying?” 

“Because,” answered the woman unsteadily, 
“T’m so glad that you and the big man are going 
to be friends. Yes, you may have one story!” 

Watson appeared in the doorway. 

“Hello!”? he exclaimed. ‘Captured, Graves?” 

The explorer looked up, and it seemed to Watson 
that some subtle change had taken place in his face. 

“Utterly!” confessed Graves with a smile. 
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I 
MY MOTHER HAS THE STRANGEST WAY 
OF MAKING THINGS SEEM REAL IN PLAY 
THE RAINY AFTERNOONS WE SPEND 


WHEN NURSE HAS GONE TO SEE HER FRIEND. 


Il 
SHE TELLS OF OTHER BOYS AND GIRLS 
TILL I CAN SEE THEIR SHINING CURLS 
AND HEAR THEM MAKE THEIR JOLLY NOISE 
WITH ALL MY PICTURE-BOOKS AND TOYS. 


. Harper's Basa 





MAGINA TIO 


Ill 
1 ASK HER, AND SHE TELLS ME TOO 
ABOUT THE BIG BEASTS IN THE ZOO, 
AND HOW THEY ARE NOT REALLY BAD, 
BUT CAGES MAKE THEM STRANGE AND SAD. 


IV 
TILL I CAN SEE A TIGER THERE 
IN NURSE'S CUPBOARD BY THE STAIR. 
YET THOUGH I KNOW I'M VERY SMALL 
HE DOES NOT FRIGHTEN ME AT ALL! 


Vv. 
THEN LATER, WHEN MY MOTHER SINGS 
OF ANGELS AND THEIR GREAT WHITE WINGS, 
1 FEEL THEIR FEATHERS ON MY EYES 
AND FALL ASLEEP, TO MY SURPRISE. 


Elizabeth Bertron Fahnestock 





























NNIE CURTIN, flitting southward 
with other birds of passage, lighted 
upon Louisville on the day the fall 
meeting opened at Churchill Downs. 
Alert, almost youthfully eager, for 
all the glinting grey in her black hair 

and the puckering wrinkles at the corners of her 
thin lips, she swung out into the wake of the 
shambling porter who bore her flamboyantly 
labeled luggage, and confronted the nondescript 
crowd of the railway station with a keenness of 
vision that seemed to strip the glaze from the sur- 
face of her restless blue eyes. Then seeing no one 
she knew in the shifting groups, she braced her 
shoulders as if for combat and stepped forth into 
the morning brightness of the wide street with a 
defiant toss of her high-set chin. 

With the depressing sensation of having come 
into a place changed out of her knowledge by times 
and customs other than her own, she stared at 
the vista of looming buildings that lifted their 
flanks between her and the remembered location 
of the river. Once, more than a score of years 
gone, Annie Curtin had been as integral a part of 
the old Kentucky city as the scene she fronted 
now was a factor in its visible progress. Frank 
Curtin, with his stables and his spectacular suc- 
cesses flaming against the background of his 
father’s stern conventionality and rigid morality, 
had been one of the town’s picturesque comets 
when the racing game was at perihelion. His 
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ONE OF THE OLD GIRLS 


By MARY SYNON 


wife, no less vivid than was he, wedded to him 
against the insistent and undying opposition of 
old Michael Curtin, had blazed along with him 
on the whirling path of adventure until the crash, 
inevitable to their passions, had struck them apart 
to send Frank Curtin spinning down to disaster 
and to death, and to drive Annie Curtin out into 
Hagar wanderings, without Hagar’s consolation. 
Now aging, homeless and alone, the race-old hunger 
for her flesh and blood had shifted her habits of 
twenty years and returned her to the place she 
had once contemned in the fury of those who lose the 
game of life when it seems best worth the winning. 

As the old omnibus, only apparent relic of the 
time that had been Annie Curtin’s heyday, rattled 
over the pavements toward the Galt House, she 
scanned the sidewalks searchingly for sight of 
some one she would know; but, although a few 
faces caught her interest by their vague familiarity, 
no one of the old crowd who would have recognized 
her arose to hail her out of the dusk of the years. 


VEN the clerk of the old hotel, where she had 

reigned in the season of her husband’s gamb- 
ling ventures, gave to her merely the supercil- 
iously indifferent greeting of his usage, and she 
went to her room with a choked feeline of having 
outlived her setting. The room ishioned, 
almost a copy of the one wh d Frank 
Curtin had faced each other on t hen they 
had definitely cut the ties of 1 ng lives, 
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brought back to her poignant emotions of that 
hour surcharged with drama when, driven by 
whips of conscience and spurs of an innate sense 
of justice, she had given up her one child to her 
husband and his father. 

For twenty years the fear of facing that stern 
old man, whose contempt for her was but little 
tempered by his insight into the measure of his 
son’s culpability, had kept her from any effort to 
see the boy who was growing from childhood to 
manhood in Michael Curtin’s old house under 
Michael Curtin’s determined domination. Even 
though Frank had been dead for a decade, and 
Gerald had been old enough to choose his guardian, 
she had deftly avoided the city of the Downs, 
while she had followed the races from Jamaica to 
Juarez. Dread of the old man’s stinging scorn, 
and knowledge that he had cause in plenty for 
diatribe against her in past and in present, had 
held her back. Now the old man was dead, and 
Annie Curtin, looking out on Louisville, knew that 
she had returned, not to see the swinging stride of 
the horses on the yellow oval of the Churchill track, 
but to find the boy whose life was her only link 
to the future. Always in her heart she had carried 
the thought of his upraised, childish face on the 
day she had kissed him good-bye. Ii. was that 
memory, triumphant over time and change, that 
had lifted Annie Curtin over hurdles of time and 
habit and brought her to the post of definite de- 
cision to see her son. 











She wondered, as she stared down into the 
street, what manner of man the boy of the laugh- 
ing eyes had become. His occasional letters to her, 
written from school and under evident counsel of 
his instructors, told her nothing of the spirit that 
animated his existence. No more could she glean 
from the brief, toneless note in which he had told 
of his grandfather’s death. Better than these for 
illumination were the casual words she had over- 
heard at Havre de Grace, when big Lester Kelso 
of the Benedict stables had laughingly told a crowd 
of men in the paddock that Gerald Curtin had been 
staking high at Lexington. “Chip of the old block,” 
he had said, and Annie Curtin had felt a quick 
constriction of her throat at the careless phrase 
that conjured for her the portrait of Frank Curtin 
in his reckless youth. With that picture before 
her, sometimes attracting and sometimes repelling 
her, she deferred the hour she had been seeking, 
hesitating now to call the telephone number she 
had ascertained for Gerald’s. Then, because the 
habit of years held strong, she went down into the 
street and boarded a car for Churchill Downs. 


YOMING through the brick colonnade between 
the betting ring and the telegraph office she 
saw the full sweep of the Downs, brilliantly green 
and white against the flawless turquoise sky 
of late September. The old accustomed beauty of 
the vista, spreading back toward the haze-hung 
knolls of the Kentucky hills, brought to her eyes 
tears that had long been strangers to them. To 
her, as to many another, Churchill Downs pin- 
nacled the turf, set on a summit by high traditions 
and splendid fame of men and steeds who had 
faced defeat or found victory within its confines. 
It had been here that she had learned the game that 
had become the paramount passion of her later 
days; and, no matter what else might be said 
against Annie Curtin, no one had ever said that 
she failed to play her own game according to its 
code. Remembrance of past joys, of past friendships, 
of past trials, of past sorrows, of all that had gone 
to the making of her faith in that code, crowded up- 
on her as swarmingly as the flocks of brown butter- 
flies fluttered over the heads of the paddock crowds. 
In restless anger at her own emotion she turned 
to mount the stairs to the grand-stand. 
A man’s voice, slightly quavering with age, spoke 
her name. She flashed around toward the speaker 
with the peculiar attitude of hostility that arm- 
oured her against the world, then suddenly flung 
out both her hands in greeting to tall, stooped old 
Captain Lewis, dean of the racing game in Ken- 
tucky, and one-time owner of half the famous 
horses of the land. 

Worn by years and loneliness from the buc- 
caneer he had been in times when Colonel Clark 
had stood on the judge’s stand, and Ten Broeck 
and Parole, King Alfonso and Hindoo, Bramble 
and Himyar had swept by in contention for the 
stakes of victory, he still faced forward in the 
fashion of men who win in the game of kings. 
fo him, not only for thoughts he evoked but for 
the kindliness of his spirit, Annie Curtin’s heart 
lifted. “Oh, Captain John,” she said, “it’s like 
finding money to see you again!” 

He smiled down at her with the indulgence men 
had been wont to give her. “A good many wires 
have fallen since I saw you,” he said. The slurring 
of his words bespoke his aging and brought to them 
both a sense of time’s passing. ‘‘You’ve not 
changed much,” he gave her tribute. 

“Oh, yes, I have,” she said. “I’m one of the 
old girls now, Captain John.” 

“Well, the old girls are not so bad,” he told her. 
“They have a code of their own. ‘Give the devil 
his due, and the hindmost a chance.’ Isn’t that 
it? And you'll not be scratched on that, Annie.” 

“T hope not.” Her glance went over the pad- 
dock, crowding now with men and women, then 
wandered across to the pillared porch of the club 
house. ‘Captain John,” she said, “do you see 
Gerald?” 

“The boy?” He tried to keep his tone casual. 
“Well, not just now.” 

“Do you think he'll be here?” 

“He was at Douglas Park every day.” 

“What is he like?” 

His eyes questioned the strange fact that she 
should ask a stranger about her son. 


swiftly 


“JT HAVEN’T seen Gerald since he was five years 
old,” she said, and wondered at the break in 
her voice. 

“‘He’s not like you, Annie,” he told her. 

“He always looked like Frank.” 

“Tt’s more than looks. It’s more than manner. 
He’s Frank all over.” 

“T should have thought,” she said bitterly, 
“that his grandfather would have improved on 
his second job of raising a child.” 

The old man shrugged his philosophical belief 
in preordination. Too long had he lived beside 
the tracks of chance to accept faith in training as 
a force against the power of blood and the bookings 
of destiny. Not his was the hand that would 
meddle with fate! But his kindliness, glimpsing 
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As Gerald looked at Cara, Mrs. 


the look of hunger in Annie Curtin’s eyes, rushed 
him into breach of his creed. ‘Shall I bring Gerald 
to you?”’ he asked her. 

“T’ll be up on the stand,” she told him gratefully. 

The grand-stand, crowded with women impor- 
tuning boys who were bearing their bets to the 
bookmakers in the shed below, swallowed her in 
its babbling maw as she sank into the nearest 
vacant place. Too absorbed in the imminence of 
meeting Gerald to realize that she was conspicuous 
by her very indifference, she watched the women 
passing in the aisles with recognition of some of 
them and appraisal of others. One of them, 
blonde, willowy, swathed in a moleskin scarf that 
proclaimed her defiance of the warmth of the day 
and her affluence as well, stared a moment at Annie 
Curtin from one of the boxes, then picked her way 
across a line of seats to come beside her. ‘“ Haven’t 
seen you since Saratoga,’ she said, almost inso- 
lently. ‘Thought you weren’t coming west.” 

“Changed my mind,” the older woman said, 
wrinkling her brow in wonder why Fanny Bain, 
boon companion of Panama Peggy and Letty 
Bragdon, should deviate from her broad path to 
seek out an humbler follower of the turf. Fanny 
Bain’s next words failed to dissipate the mystery. 
“D’you know a girl named Westerly?” she asked. 
“Cara Westerly?” 

“No. Why?” 

“Nothing. Thought you might. 
re long?” 

“Not very. Why?” 

“Nothing.” She rose lazily, but with apparent 
definite intention. “If you ever want to know 
anything about the Westerly girl,” she said, “I’m 
staying at the Seelbach.” 

Annie Curtin, smiling a little over Fanny Bain’s 
gratuitous offer of information about a girl she 
did not know, watched the blonde woman re- 
turn to Letty Bragdon’s box. Her amused won- 
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Curtin 





knew that he 


had forgiven his 


derment at the incident had hardly shifted into 
disgust for the newer crowd of which Fanny was 
part before she caught sight of Captain John 
threading his way through the paddock ahead of 
a tall young man whose very appearance, even 
at that distance, caused her heart to beat ham- 
meringly. So like the Frank Curtin of a quarter- 
century past was her son that her thoughts went 
not to the living man, but to the dead one. Old 
hopes, old fears, even old love for him fluttered in 
her soul, weaving a mantle of affection that she 
held ready to fling upon the boy as she went slowly 
down the stairway at whose base Gerald Curtin 
stood waiting for her. 


HEIR meeting, fraught with all the elements of 

melodrama, betokened its vital import only in 
the long glances they gave each other, and fell 
strangely flat of her expectations in it. Gerald’s 
evident embarrassment raised in her mind the ques- 
tion of what his grandfather had told him of her 
and her story, and the problem of his attitude 
toward her. From his manner, a replica of his 
father’s smooth surface, she could ascertain nothing 
of his knowledge or of his decision concerning her. 
Because of her sudden fear of her son’s point of view 
upon her way of life, she found little to say to him. 
Their silence, however, held elements of intimacy 
that led her to tell him, ‘‘I’m staying at the Galt. 
Will you dine with me to-night?” 

His quick acceptance relieved them both from 
the possibly curious stares of those of the crowd 
who might know their story. The facing of the 
grand-stand had become a physical impossibility 
to her and with a smile almost shy for the son she 
scarcely knew she went back toward the gateway 
in an eagerness to get away. 

A girl, standing on the brick walk to the club 
house, was watching her with eager intentness, and 
she gave back her gaze with hauteur. The girl, 

















mother’s sins and opened his 


lithe as any of Captain John’s thoroughbreds, 
youthful as the magnolia buds of April, but with 
eyes startlingly and haggardly old, flushed under 
Mrs. Curtin’s look, turning back to a study of her 
upraised program. A moment later Gerald had 
come beside her. The gleam in the girl’s eyes, 
lighting them back to youth as she lifted her gaze 
to him, clutched at his mother’s heart, and sent 
her outward with surging realization that another 
woman had found place in her son’s life before 
she had made her way back to its outer battle- 
ments. 

The understanding of that other influence set 
another bar on the fence of separation that stood 
between them at dinner that night. She studied 
him with unappeasable avidity, striving to de- 
termine his fundamental principles, even while she 
was constrained to speak to him in the shallow 
platitudes of strangers. What did he know of her 
story, she wondered. Had Michael Curtin told 
him, and in the telling sown the seeds of contempt 
for her? Her fear of Gerald’s opinion of her, 
flaring high for an instant, died down again before 
the power of his personality. What was it he had 
that the rest of them, even the old man himself, 
had lacked? What had he brought out of his 
years with that stern old tyrant? For something 
more potent than his father’s charm seemed to 
respond to her probing, and she knew with vague 
relief and pride that, out of this unplumbed element 
of his character, Gerald was holding out to her an 
intention of friendliness. 


IS conversation, evidently designed to bridge 

the difficult chasm of their relationship, gave 
her no clue to his own inner interests. He ran over 
tales of the turf in which he seemed to think she 
might find amu: es of old Williams, who 
had ridden Ten d won for Kentucky the 
barrels of Calife that had been shipped 
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in mercy to all erring women 


to back Molly McCarthy; of Burrows, the book- 
maker, who was now a deacon of the church; of 
Bet-You-a-Million Gates and the lingering lights 
on his fame; of men grown rich and men grown 
poor in the racing game. Only in one of them 
did he make personal comment that threw light on 
his own standards. ‘‘No man can afford to welsh 
in his own game,” he said, and the ring of his words 
brought back Michael Curtin’s hardness, although 
the phrasing suggested Frank. It was the phrase 
that rushed her into determination to break down 
the diffidence that was keeping her from point of 
real contact with Gerald. With a gesture of im- 
patience she pushed aside, parrying, and faced him 
squarely. ‘‘What is your game?” she asked him. 

He laughed a little uneasily, seeming to under- 
stand that she tvas expecting something from him 
that he could not give. “Oh, I’m drifting along,” 
he said, almost apologetically. “I’m having fair 
luck, and I expect to have a stud before I’m through. 
By the way,” he went on, “there’s something I’d 
like to tell you. Id have written you if you hadn’t 
happened along. I’m going to be married soon.” 

“Oh!” 

He missed the significance of the monosyllable, 
and went on more easily. “I'd like awfully well to 
have you meet her,” he said. “I was telling her 
about you to-day,’’ — so it had been the girl at the 
Downs!—“‘and she’s keen on meeting you. I told 
her I'd call her to-night, if you’d like. She’s stay- 
ing up-town with some friends.” 

There was an eagerness about him that had not 
shone before, and Annie Curtin, with speedy 
realization that this was the first road to Gerald’s 
affection that had opened to her, took it at the 
jump. “Tell me more about her, though,” she 
bade him as he started to rise. “You see,” she 
explained to him slowly, ‘‘you’re my boy, Gerald, 
in spite of the years I haven’t had you, and I’m 
just as anxious for your happiness as if I had been 
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with you. I want you to have what your father 
and I missed. ‘Tell me, is she good?” 

a ay 

“Does she live here?” 

“No, she used to live in New York, but her folks 
are dead. I met her at Lexington. She was 
visiting the Carleys.” 

“Vou’re sure she’s the right girl?’ She re- 
membered the eyes of that girl at Churchill, eyes 
too old for her youth. 

“Absolutely.” His laugh was blithe as _ his 
father’s had ever been, but his intensity reflected 
the firmer quality of his grandfather’s positiveness. 
He smiled at his mother with a boyishly confi- 
dential fondness that brought him suddenly close 
to her and gave to her certainty that this stranger 
was, after all, the son of whom she had dreamed 
through the years opiated by excitement. ‘Her 
name,” he said, “is Cara Westerly.” 


IKE a ball slipping into its groove on a roulette 
wheel Annie Curtin’s quick brain, used to tab- 
ulations on the racing cards, spun around the name, 
placing it instantly upon the blank of Fanny 
Bain’s innuendo. So that was why Fanny had 
come to her! But what had been her motive? 
Jealousy, surely, but hardly of Gerald, his mother 
reasoned. But of whom? ‘The answer to that 
would be the key of the door of Cara Westerly’s 
life. Was there something in that closed chamber 
sufficient to come between Gerald and this girl 
who was taking, however unconsciously, from Annie 
Curtin the chance to bind him to her? She would 
find out, she told herself, as she smiled across the 
table at Gerald. “You may call her now,” she said. 
As he went out to the telephone his mother asked 
herself, with the clarity of those who dare hold 
mirrors to their own souls, whether her prejudice 
against the girl were not actuated by jealousy 
rather than by a desire to insure happiness to 
Gerald. Only now did she realize how she had 
been building for years a secret house of hope on 
the sands of the possibility of one day retrieving 
her son. Thought of their comradeship had heart- 
ened her in its promise of recompense for the long 
road of her loneliness. With her gambler’s gift 
of self-prophecy, she had seen herself in the coming 
years a lonely old woman, vagabonding the land 
in restless search for a peace she could never find. 
Now the chance of gripping life once more through 
Gerald lighted comforting fires on the bleak hill- 
sides of her future. All this she balanced against 
the girl whom Gerald loved and whose intimated 
life bore no definite promise of stability for Gerald’s 
future. For an instant a memory of herself, a girl 
perhaps no better than was this Cara Westerly, 
fronting the hostility of the conservative Curtins 
with a hard determination to make and keep her 
husband happy, came to soften her judging; but she 
set it away with the justification that it had not 
been for the Cara Westerlys that she had made 
the sacrifice of her son. 

Some instinct told her that, warned by his son’s 
disastrous marriage, old Michael Curtin had 
striven to set in Gerald a standard of judg- 
ment on women that no girl like Cara Westerly 
could meet. If he had been successful, Annie 
Curtin had but to produce the evidence in order 
to prevent the consummation that would take 
Gerald irretrievably from her. Even knowledge 
of her own story would but force his belief in her 
disinterested judgment for him. “TI’ll take the eagle 
shot,” she decided. 

A little while afterward, as she saw the girl 
crossing the old-fashioned vastness of the hotel 
parlour, she felt for her youth a swift surge of pity 
that she dammed with the thought that no one 
had ever given her a helping hand over the difli- 
cult ditches of her first days in Louisville. Then, 
too, Cara Westerly’s manner, growing curiously 
hard as she met Mrs. Curtin’s keen gaze, repelled 
her. But, with the shrewdness of a world that 
moves by its wits, Annie Curtin assumed an atti- 
tude of neutrality that deceived Gerald, even 
while it failed to deceive the girl. Her “Will you 
run in to see me after the races to-morrow?” was 
to Gerald a courtesy extended to the girl he was to 
marry; but Annie Curtin saw the girl’s mouth 
harden-and knew, by her even inflection of ac- 
ceptance, that she had taken up the challenge her 
tone conveyed. 


OR a long time that night she sat beside the 

open window of her room, looking out on the 
lights of the town and trying to piece together the 
puzzle of the three lives that her return had tan- 
gented into drama. Some angle of the scene, per- 
haps, persisted in crowding into her mind memory of 
that scene from which she had always fled, of that 
night when she had cringed beneath Michael 
Curtin’s pitiless exposure of her faults and piti- 
less denunciation of her folly. She saw again her 
husband’s weak anger and weaker adherence to 
his father’s decision for them. Through the in- 
verted field-glass of time the scene seemed cur- 
iously unreal; but the bitter emotions of her grief 
rose again in her heart, and sent her from her vigil 

(Continued on page 92) 
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AMERICAN AMBASSADOR 


March 31, 
ARLIAMENT has been in session four 
days. We have all attended, sitting in 
the diplomatic box and trying to under- 
stand what was being said. Thanks to 
Dalton, who has made some progress in 
the language, we are able to get a vague 
idea of the gist of the discussions, though words 
seem to be of much less importance than gestures. 
should say that acrobatic efficiency was the first 
‘quisite for any one with political ambitions in 
this country Even Comte de Stanlau, who spoke 
vesterday ‘an inspiring patriotic burst of elo- 
ane” to quote from the Socialist paper— 
reverted to national type and threw himself about 
with impressive emotional exaltation. I suppose he 
had to in order to be effective. It is quite beyond 
me to understand how a man of his cleverness and 
exceptional ability can lower himself, if only in his 
own estimation, to pretend to uphold his party 
with such magnificent sincerity and yet know all 
the time that it has already been betrayed, and by 
him alone. It makes me gnash my teeth with rage 
to think of Kate marrying this man. It convinces 
me too that she can’t love him, and that she is 
only making puppets of us all when she insists 
that she does. We are a “poor lot,” as the Am- 
bassador put it; and yet what can we do? Noth- 
ing—absolutely nothing! 


1Q9— 


HE King and Queen dine at the Embassy to- 
morrow night. It is to be a small dinner —only 
eighteen invited. This is at His M: ije sty’ Ss re- 


quest; he abhors big dinners. Wise King! About 
fifty are invited to come in afterwards. 
rhis afternoon Dalton brought us the discon- 


certing news that the vote would be taken to- 
morrow night about ten o’clock at the evening 
session of Parliament. This is a great disappoint- 
ment, as of course none of us will be able to leave 
the house with the King and Queen here. The 
Ambassador raged for an hour over the stupidity 
of the whole thing and was on the point of threat- 
ening to ask Their Majesties to put off dining 
until a day later, when Dalton remarked that it 
was in all probability a very clever stroke on the 
part of the King, suggested to him no doubt by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

don’t follow you at all, Dalton!” the 
bassador exclaimed. 

‘It is probably known how long the discussions 
will take,’ Dalton explained, ‘and has been de- 
cided that it would have a calming effect on those 
who might make some demonstration before this 
Embassy to know that Their Majesties were here.” 

“‘What sort of a demonstration are you talking 
about?” 

“These Socialists are a nasty lot when they are 
aroused. There are always some ready to throw 
stones.” 

“I'd like to see 
bassador. 

Dalton went to the window and drew back the 
curtain. “Probably you haven’t noticed that 
there are quite a few gendarmes in the place—there 
have been these last few days and are to guard 
our Embassy.” 

The Ambassador looked through the 
then turned away with a doubting smile. 

“You are getting to be a sensationalist, 
They wouldn't dare trouble us.” 

“Not the better classes—no. 
ways a mob ready to be directed. You have seen 
that the Socialists state our bill is asking their 
country to do something which will mean sacri- 
ficing national honour. There are a good many 
who believe that.” 

“T’ll hang out the Stars and Stripes to-mor- 
row,” said the Ambassador with a squaring of the 
shoulders, “and then I'll bet they'll think twice 
before doing anything rash.” 

Later in the afternoon the jeweler summoned 
from Paris arrived. He carried with him an im- 
portant looking package covered with seals— 
the assortment of tiaras the Ambassador had 
ordered. He opened the package and arranged the 
leather cases in a row on the Ambassador’s desk. 


Am- 


oo” 


them try it!” cried the Am- 


window, 





Dalton. 


But there is al- 


I have never seen such a gorgeous display of 
jewels. One tiara of diamonds and sapphires was 
truly magnificent; the stones were suspended 


that with the least motion of the wearer they 
would move and glitter in a dazzling way. 
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By LAWRENCE 


sUSTRATED BY F. 


THE STORY 
Colorado, a strong virile 
is appointed Ambassador to one 
of the courts of Europe. 


Senator John T. Colborne of 
American of unassail- 
able integrity, 
As confidential secre 
tary he chooses a young New Yorker. On their 


ri a pital, 
Stanlau, a prominent but impoverished member 


arrival in the foreign Comtesse de 


of the court circle, becomes the social mentor of 


the Ambassadress, and her brother, Comte de 
Stanlau, 


under cover of the most fulsome flattery secures 


a former Ambassador to Washington 
Mrs. Colborne’s aid in his efforts to win the 
love of Kate Colborne, her stepdaughter. 
Ambassador enters upon his duties, he 
United States 
Government that reveals a serious international! 

in which 
( ‘olborne, 


Soon 
after the 
receives a cablegram from the 
complication between the two countries, 
Comte de Stanlau is involved. Mrs. 
Dalton the chargé d'affaires, and the secretary 
are with him at the time, and when a few days 
discovered that the cablegram is lost 
and the suspect Mrs. Col- 
having foolishly given it to Comte de 

To the Ambassador Stanlau admits 
that he has the cable, 
desist from using it to the disadvantage of the 
United States provided a marriage is arranged 
between him and Kate. The 


dignantly refuses, 


later it is 
Dalton 


borne of 


secretary 


Stanlau 


and furthermore wil! only 


Ambassador in- 
fairly stunned when 
Kate declares that she loves the Comte and in- 
tends to marry him. Since his party holds the 
balance of power and is opposed to certain leg- 
islation 
United States is 
Stanlau by 


to insure the bill’s passage when it comes up. 


and is 


Parliament in which the 
vitally interested, Comte de 


bribery now secures enough votes 


pending in 


The Ambassador sat before them a long time in 
deep silence. The man attempted to explain the 
relative value of each, but was peremptorily 
silenced by the Ambassador and was _finally— 
though after long and voluble protest—sent out of 
the room. 

Left alone the Ambassador again sat down before 
the jewels and stared at them. He was so long 
silent, so long motionless, that I looked at him 
anxiously and found him gazing straight before 
him with that same dumb expression of misery 
that I had seen before. He is suffering; indeed he 
has suffered more in this past month, I’m sure, 
than he has in his whole past life. It is not alone 
sorrow at giving Kate up, but a bitter disappoint- 
ment, a deep mortification, that she, whom he has 
loved so devotedly, should wish to do a thing 
directly in opposition to all that he thought he had 
instilled in her. A half hour must have passed 
before he spoke, and then it was to himself rather 
than to me. 

“T brought Kitty up to look things in the face 
and tell the truth. I don’t believe my daughter 
knows how to lie. She can’t—she can’t! And 
yet, by Heaven,” he got up, passed around the 
desk and closed each one of the cases with a bang, 
“she keeps on telling me she loves Stanlau! She 
keeps on telling me she loves him!” 

HE went to the window, threw it open and drew 

in a long draught of air. When he turned 
around his eyes were full of a despairing determina- 
tion. 

“Send for her to come here,” he said abruptly. 
“This is my last card. Perhaps it is an old fool’s 
crazy notion, but it may win. God grant it may! 
And don’t go—your being here may help some.”’ 

I sent word to her by Arturo and sat down to 
wait. The Ambassador made the circuit of the 
room several times, then went out on the terrace 
to continue his restless walk. 

She came down in a few minutes 
riding with Comte de Stanlau. It was the first 
time I had been face to face with her since that 
memorable day in the garden, and her beauty 
struck me with a new and painful force. She was 
paler and slighter than I had ever seen her, and 
infinitely sweeter. 


, dressed to go 


BYRNE 


MATANIA 


I took an impulsive step towards her and held out 
my hand, then as quickly drew back. She evi- 
dently saw the effort I made to control a torrent 
of words, hesitated, then finally came towards me 
and gave me her hand. It was icy cold. 

“You haven’t forgiven me,” she said, her hand 
still in mine but her eyes looking beyond me. 
“Can’t you? Won’t you?” she went on with a 
pleading note in her -voice. 

‘There are some things a man can't forgiv "ai 

She drew her hand away and sank down in the 
nearest chair. ‘I’m sorry .I—I wanted you to 
go on being my friend.” 

“It’s impossible,” I said, with some vehemence. 
“No man can love a woman one week and be 
merely her friend the next.” 

“Perhaps not now—but later.” 

“T shall not see you later. I am going home this 
month.” My decision had come in that moment. 
I couldn’t stop on here and see her all the time— 
another man’s wife. It would be unbearable. 

“Home!” she murmured, barely a_ whisper. 
“Ah!” Then with a quick movement she raised her 
head. ‘My father sent for me?” 


EFORE I could reply, the Ambassador came in 

wreathed in smiles. The change in him during 
the few minutes in which he had been on the ter- 
race was astounding. It was only later I realized 
that all his gaiety was assumed. 

“Got a surprise for you, Kitty; great surprise! 
But you must sit down in my chair first, and com- 
pose yourself. Don’t want to take your breathaway!” 

She looked at him surprised and pleased. Taking 
his chair before the desk she smiled up at him; then 
her eyes fell on the row of leather cases. I think 
she knew in a moment what they were, though her 
face gave no clue to her thoughts. She was playing 
up to her father’s gaiety. 

‘Now let me see he went on. 
you'll have to take off your hat.” 
, Smiling, she loosened the elastic. 
and laid it on the desk 

“That’s right. Now you must make your 
choice.” He tapped the closed cases, one by one 
“Which?” 

For a moment her eyes dwelt on the cases, then 
she indicated one. The Ambassador picked it up. 

“This one? Very good. But you mustn’t see it 
yet. No, indeed. Now shut your eyes. I wonder 
if I can trust you!” ! 

She leaned back in the chair, still smiling sweetly, 
perhaps a bit patiently, and closed her eyes. The 
Ambassador opened the case. It contained the 
tiara of diamonds and sapphires. Picking it up 
helplessly he viewed it and then glanced at me. 
“Come here and help me. Devil take the thing!— 
which is the front?”’ 

I showed it to him. 

“That!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Who’d have thought 
it!” Then, with another glance at it and one at 
Kate, he held it out to me. “Here. you put it on 
her! 

I turned away. “Never!” 

He looked at me quizzically before seeing what 
I meant. For a bare second there was a flash of 
deep sympathy in his eyes. Then he went up to 
Kate. ‘Well. I guess I’ll have to try and do it 
myself.” 

He placed the tiara on her hair, settled it un- 
necessarily firmly and stood off a little way to look 
at the effect. 

“Now, Kitty,” 
Open your eyes!” 

She opened her eyes slowly and looked at her 
father; then her hand went up to the tiara and felt it 

“T can’t see it.” 

“There’s a mirror. Take a look at yourself.” 

She rose and crossed the room to a small mirror 
set in the wall. Even if she had not been in a rid- 
ing-habit, the tiara would not have been becoming 
to her. The gleam of her abundant hair, her youth, 
her girlishness made the jewels tawdry. She stood 
with her back to us, looking at herself for a few 
moments in silence. The Ambassador never took 
his eyes from her. 

““\ tiara!’’ she said finally, as if with an effort 
“How beautiful!” 

““Humph!” said the Ambassador, assuming dis- 
appointment. “It’s a lot more than that! I had 
it made for you in Paris. Don’t you see what it 
represents?” 


‘First, I think 


lifted her hat 


he cried. ‘‘One—two—three! 




















“No man can love 


Her back was still towards us. “I can’t make 
out the design.” 

**Pon my word! Turn around. 
to tell you what it is?” 

She turned, and I being nearest she stopped 
directly before me and met my eyes. “What is it?” 

I hesitated, showing no doubt all the bitterness 
that was in me at that moment. “It is the coronet 
of a countess.” 

The smile with which she had waited for my 
answer faded from her lips. Without a word she 
lifted the tiara from her head and replaced it in its 
case. As she did this I caught the Ambassador’s 
expression—it was one of triumphant happiness. 

“What!” he cried, for all the world as if he were 
sorely disappointed. “You don’t like it!” 

She went up to him and laid her hand very gently 
on his arm. ‘I have no right to wear it yet,” she 
said, in a very low voice. ‘I will, though, on my 
wedding-day.” 

The Ambassador took both her hands in his and 
drew her to him. “I was hoping you’d wear it 
to-morrow night when the King and Queen dine 
with us. Won’t you?” He waited for her to answer 
and seeing her so long silent, lifted her chin with his 
hand so that he could look into her eyes. ‘What! 
a tear!” He drew out his handkerchief and wiped 
away: her tears as tenderly as a woman. ‘There 
now, you are all excited. To this royal 
business! Our American ner used to it. 
We'll have to cut it out for a 

She drew closer to him as 1 
support. “Father,” she said, 


Do we have 


to him for 
uisper, and 
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woman one week, Kate, and be 


I caught the sound of a suppressed sob. His arm 
went around her waist and held her firmly. 

“There—there! Have a good cry. It does 
us all heaps of good at times.”’ He threw me a quick 
glance that I did not understand and then went 
on, almost cajolingly: ‘‘Soon you’ll get to thinking 
about those fine castles you’re going to have when 
you’re a countess—and then you'll be smiling 
again. Countess Kate! My!—my!—think of it! 
What will they say when I go back home and tell 
’em my daughter, little Kate, is a countess with all 
sorts of castles! A real bona-fide countess. No fake 
business about it!” 


SHE pulled away from him and turned towards 

the window. It was growing dark so that I 
could not see her expression, only the outline of her 
figure silhouetted against the twilight. 

The Ambassador watched her a few moments, 
then continued in a voice which he struggled to make 
jovial. ‘Why, they’ll expect me to wear a silk 
hat all the time! I can hear old Jim Bones greeting 
me right now: ‘Hello, John! What in the devil do 
you mean by letting your girl marry one of those 
foreign fellows? See mine doing a thing like that! 
Well, I guess not! She’s got the right sort of an 
American chap for her husband.’” He stopped, 
turned on the desk lamp and threw me a glance of 


inspection. ‘“‘Nice young fellow,’” he began 
again. ‘‘Tall, clean, broad shoulders, honest 


grey eyes. Good worker, too. Gave ’em a pretty 
place over on Long Island—big garden—view of 
the ocean—mighty nice place. He goes to town 
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merely her 


next’ 


friend the 


in the morning; oh, yes, he’s in an office on Wall 
Street; and she—she stays at home and plays with 
the kiddies. Two of ’em already, and a third on 
the way. All mighty simple—but it’s real, and it’s 
true, and it’s their home!’” He stopped, leaned 
heavily against the desk and looked through the 
gathering dusk at his daughter. Then he sighed. 
**That’s the way old Jim Bones looks at things. 
But I’ll say to him: ‘It sounds pretty good, Jim, 
but it wasn’t what my daughter wanted!’” 

We both waited anxiously. If ever he was going 
to force a confession from her, it would surely be 
now. While we stood there, silent and hoping 
against -hope, the shadows gathering into darkness, 
she made a slight movement. It may have been a 
shudder; it may have been a suppressed sob. Then, 
quickly following it, came a sound of nervous 
laughter. It jarred on the stillness. 

““You—you are so funny, father!” 

The Ambassador drew himself up as though 
some one had struck him; then to my amazement he 
broke into a loud laugh. 

“Tt is funny, Kitty, isn’t it? That sort of simple 
life at home—when over here you can have castles 
and titles and kings and queens, and all sorts of 
fine things! The folks at home haven’t a notion 
how fine it all is, have they?” 

Her answer was barely audible. 
don’t know.” 

“And yet, Kitty,” he went on, reflective now 
and as if debating the question, ‘‘somehow I used 
to think you would be happy in that sort of a life.” 

(Continued on page 94) 
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REINE, ROSE, ETHEL 


went to see the Barrison Sisters. Old Broadway, that bias 
To-day itham is 


» one family. The Davies 


but diffuse them 


Years ago everybody 





street of pleasant memories, went crazy over them susceptible Ge 


”~ clever girls born 





paving court to another bevy 


Sisters, unlike the Barrisons, do not concentrate their charms, 


through separate shows. Reine, eldest of the clan, plays Pauline Hugg, the ingénue 


Marion, the youngest, sings a song 
’ at the Princess. Ethel and 
” atop the Century 


in “Canary Cottage’? at the Morosco Theatre 


and maintains the balance of beauty in “Oh, Boy! 


Rose are the Kirchner and Fisher girls in the “‘Cocoanut Grove 


Theatre. A double apartment on upper West End Avenue houses Pater and Mater 
Davies, the four sisters, two of the sisters’ husbands, and Reine’s young children. 
As Mrs. Davies couldn’t possibly part with any of her girls, when Reine married 
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MARION DAVIES 


George Lederer and Rose married William Kernell, she just had to find room some- 
where in the “capacity house’’ for the sons-in-law. 

When the sisters rehearse at home, the library-table, prudently covered by a sheet, 
becomes the stage, and while one goes through her part the other three sit as critics. 
Being more eloquent in gestures than words, the audience en masse calls attention to 
Reine, the first of the quartette to blaze her way 
to the stage, ran away from home. Then she helped Ethel to secure a “third 
from the end” position in the back row of a Ziegfeld “‘ Follies’’, but she emphatically 
refused to launch Rose and Marion into careers, with the result that there were two 
more runaways. Both Rose and Marion found no difficulty in getting into the chorus, 
and both have danced and sung their way out of it. 


errors by exaggerated imitations. 











Ira L. Hill's 


Studio 


a uy we 
NV DA 


Miss Ferguson has long . TT on + ¢ re ; love with her! The simplicity 
been noted for her lovely lines \au | 4 i ae of her informal dinner gown 


‘ ° dewn etl . - 2 er ° 
and her excellent judgment in of rose and silver is in strik- 


the selection gf clothes. In NS fogs, J i 4 : ing contrast to a costume of 
“Shirley Kaye” the young - Be y fog - cloth of gold and black tulle 


star wears several very beau- i es : BY worn in the last act; the gold- 
tiful costumes. As a spoiled a ; embroidered foundation is 


but bewitching beauty in the 
second act, she ars a sleeve- 
less evening gown of white 
satin distinguished by a long 
train lined with salmon pink 
satin—small wonder that the 
man from the West falls in 





veiled with tulle, which ts itself 
embroidered in gold and silver. 


It will be interesting to watch 
Miss Ferguson's ‘ movie’’ 
career, for when her present 
tour ends she will enter the film 
world for three years. 


ELSIE FERGUSON AND HER NEW CLOTHES 
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OF PARIS 


Passed 


ICE is the most spoiled, the most wonder- 
ful city in the world to-day. This child 
of the sun has so long considered all the 
luxuries as part of her inheritance that 
she makes the lives of the military author- 
ities a burden until given what she cries 

for. And so the market groans under the weight 
of fresh vegetables and fruits from the tropics, 
from Naples and from Algeria. Every housewife 
fills her filet to bursting just as she did before the 
war, grumbling the while of course at the prices of 
things. The Government promulgates orders on 
economy, but people who frequent Nice go right 
on living as they used to, and as they choose to. 
No wonder the city is full of visitors! 

The Galeries Lafayette of Paris are now in full 
possession of the big department store which they 
bought out last season. The shop is doing a record 
business, in spite of workmen who are swarming 
like ants all over it. The whole front of the building 
is torn open, but attractive draperies covering the 
great holes make the place look like a bazaar in 
Fez; needless to say women by the thousands 
crowd about the counters. More than this, France 
is bringing out new varieties of the thousand and 
one little things for which she has always been 
famous, and these are given their first showing 
here. Every woman one meets is carrying the 
newest hand-bag—a long saddle-bag affair made of 
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the 


Roman ribbons. In one side she puts her personal 
belongings, and in the other the sewing and presents 
which she is taking to the soldier or orphan whom 
she is mothering. 


by 


ND now that naughty place, the Monte Carlo 

Sporting Club—the gayest spot on all the 
Riviera—is permitted to remain open until mid- 
night. Everybody there knows everybody else— 
almost, and there is a delightful lack of ceremony 
about the gatherings. Auction, which goes on 
forever, is in full blast in the afternoon, and play 
up-stairs opens at eight in the evening. The res- 
taurant is excellent, and evidently there is no 
question of curtailing the menu. The restaurateurs 
generally are beginning to complain that the 
shortening of their bill-of-fares will cause a run on the 
marriage market, and that thereby they will lose 
the old bachelors, their faithful and lucrative 
clients. But the anti-benedicks at the Sporting 
Club—and there are any number of them—are 
enjoying their favourite dishes without let or 
hindrance. 

The habitués of the club are divided into two 
classes: those who know the tunnel route from the 
Casino via the Hotel de Paris, and those who do not. 
It is a mysterious affair, this tunnel, and one must 
know well its tortuous meanderings before making 
use of it without a guide. En route there are four 
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To have but one sleeve and 
that a most voluminous one is 
the fate of a blue satin tailleur 


faced with mauve crépe de 
Chine. Two flaps or scarfs re- 
move the necessity for the other 
sleeve. 


A simple collar and a straight 
skirt are perhaps conventional, 
but sleeves that puzsle the novice 
still proclaim Erté’s mastery 
of the unusual. And it is just a 
walking suit of banana cloth! 


Censor 


ascenseurs to be taken. The first drops one from 
the atrium of the Casino to below the street, where 
the opening section of the tunnel leads to the base- 
ment of the Hotel de Paris; here a second ascenseur 
whisks upward, and from comparative darkness 
one suddenly emerges into the grand hall of the 
hotel, crowded with people and brilliantly lighted. 
Mounting the wide stairway at the rear to a long, 
richly carpeted hallway lined with chairs and sofas, 
one looks in vain for the third ascenseur—at the 
farther end it is waiting to drop the traveler down 
into the depths of the earth. It is a fearsome drop, 
and when the door slides open there is nothing to 
be seen but a dim, silent corridor, in appearance 
for all the world like one of Pompeii’s buried streets. 

The decorations, in fact, are Pompeiian. Plants 
grow along the route, and here and there a garden- 
seat tempts one to linger, but it is necessary to 
look about for the fourth ascenseur. It is not in 
sight. Suddenly an electric bell breaks the silence, 
and a panel in the wall slides open disclosing the 
lift which really deserves its name, for one goes up 
and up, and again up. The final stopping place is 
a narrow winding pathway, which is fraught with 
many perplexities. But, by following the signs 
and relying upon intuition, one finds oneself ar- 
rived in the Sporting Club, which everyone knows 
faces the post-office a long way from the Casino! 
This aaa passage was blasted out of the solid 
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Sketches made at 


Monte Carlo especially 


for Ilarper’s Bazar 


by ERTE 


An adorable combination on the prome- 
nade was ahat of purple straw, plaitea 
white ribbon and flat rosebuds. The white 
silk parasol, laced with purple ribbon, had a 
handle of rosewood and carved Chinese ivory. 


Erté was captivated by a striking black 
salin and lace gown recently worn at the 
Casino. The sash, which knotted in front 
ended in a tassel. 


Erté thought this an ideal Riviera cos- 
tume: white Jersey embroidered in blue and 
green silks; white Tagal hat with cocardes 
of ribbons in white and two shades of blue, 
and a parasol of white silk with frills in 
three shades of blue. 
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rock, fitted up with swift-running 
elevators richly decorated and manned 
with men in livery at enormous ex- 
pense, just for those luxurious and 
exotic women who dislike to follow 
the beaten track. Five minutes’ brisk 
walk along the semicircle of the broad 
highway takes one to the Sporting 
Club from the Casino. It takes three 
times as long to do it by the tunnel! 
By the latter route, however, one 
lands up-stairs in the club, practically 
right in the playing-rooms, baccarat 
on the left, roulette straight ahead. 
Here one may slip into the cozy little 
bar, where numbers of the habitués 
of both sexes sit comfortably about 
in quiet groups drinking “tea”. 
Perhaps some daring young woman 
may even be sitting up on one of the 
high stools before the bar talking to 
Jean the Swiss bartender. Jean 
knows many things not down in the 
book of rules and regulations. He 
often takes charge of jewels and large 
sums of money, and occasionally he 
lends some of his own coin to a fair 
cliente who has had a streak of ill- 
luck. Jean is silent and discreet; 
he locks up jewels and money in his 
safe, or delivers messages and billets 
doux with the same impassive face. 
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| esting innovations 


Another of Erté’s inter- 


is ex- 


emplified in this afternoon 
tailleur of navy blue serge. 
The figure at the left shows 
| the jacket dropped to form 


| the tunic. 
tunt 


arms to form the 


has green lacings. 


edges of the 


| brought together 


| silk cord. 





HOOSING plays suitable for wartime 
is a difficult task, for they must neither 
be too grave nor too carelessly gay. 
The Monte Carlo theatre has hit off 
the pace admirably. Every afternoon a 
matinée of some kind is given, and there 
are no less than three musical conductors. 
There have been a series of charming ballets, 
and recently the program was varied by 
two theatrical performances—‘ Madame et 
son Filleul”, by MM. Hennequin-Veber- 
Gorsse, a side-splitting comedy from the 
Palais Royal, Paris, and an American play, 
if you please—Margaret Mayo’s “Baby 
Mine,” in French “Mon Bébé”’. 
Among the plays which have been given 
this season is Henri Bernstein’s ‘La Rafale”’ 
which, incidentally, packed the house. 
Bernstein is personally well known on the 
Riviera, as he has written a number of his 
best plays while staying at Cap d’Ail, and 
anything from his versatile pen receives 
warm welcome here. If, as is promised, 
“Jean La Fontaine” with the author-actor, 
Sacha Guitry and his wife, Madame Lyses, 
is put on later in the season, the theatre 
will not be large enough to hold the crowds. 
Everybody, by the way, recently went to 
see Coquelin and Dufréne in Henry Kiste- 
maker’s great success, ““La Flambée’’. 
Raoul Gunsbourg, busy and affaire, has 
many novelties for the grand opera season, 


An interesting te 


At the right the 
is buttoned down the 
jacket. 
The girdle is of green silk 
embroidery double faced, and 


a-goun 
is cut in one piece and has 
all the edges scalloped. Two 
cloth are 

over the 
} arms and laced with green 








chief among these being a new masterpiece by 
Puccini about which there has been much mystery. 
The cat is now out of the bag, forit seems that just 
before the war the Italian composer gave the rights 
of his new composition to Germany! And now he can 
not get them back, although he would willingly 
sacrifice his monetary consideration. But Germany 
knows a good thing when she has it, and she is 
manifestly unwilling to give it up. In the meantime 
Gunsbourg dashes up to Paris, where he has urgent 
business of a legal nature with Léon Daudet. And 
then the indefatigable director hurries back to Monte 
Carlo to look after his productions. If it is possi- 
ble for the Russian bear to get his paw on the 
Puccini creation, it will yet be seen here before the 
season is over. Either that or another of the Italian 
master’s unpublished works is likely to be sprung 
as a surprise at the end of the season. 


HERE was no more eccentric or democratic 
figure in England than the late Duke of Nor- 
folk, who was, by the way, very well known in the 
United States. The premier duke of the land, earl 
marshal, chief butler and owner of a dozen other 
hereditary titles and honours was often mistaken 
for a labouring man. The Roman Catholic Church 
in England loses in his death a staunch supporter 
and lay head. Before the war he annually marshaled 
hosts of pilgrims to Lourdes or Rome, assuming the 
office of courier, guide, ticket-agent and even lug- 
gage-man on occasion. 
Most of the anecdotes about him go to show either 
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his characteristic simplicity or his sterling kindness 
of heart. In connection with the latter, Will Crooks, 
M. P., tells of his adventures at a reception held 
by one of the great art societies. Mr. Crooks passed 
the policeman with difficulty and, entering the 
brilliantly lighted hall, found himself the object of 
chilly observation. Nobody spoke to him, as he 
wandered around the rooms looking at the pictures. 
Presently Norfolk was announced, and when he 
saw what was going forward he walked across the 
nearly empty floor to where the Labour leader was 
braving it out. ‘Mr. Crooks,” he said, “have you 
found your way to the supper-room? Come and 
let’s have a cup of coffee together.” And Duke 
and M. P. spent the better part of the evening in 
amicable conversation. 

As to his grace’s lack of interest in clothes and his 
general shabbiness, London still chortles over the 
episode at Mr. Gladstone’s funeral, where the Duke 
was mistaken for a verger of the Abbey and properly 
tipped. At Arundel Castle, and thereabouts, he 
was affectionately known as “Uncle Henry”; 
once upon a time he was warned off his own grass 
by an old lady, one of a party of excursionists. 
“Tt is just people like you,” she said, “who don’t 
know how to behave, that get the doors of beautiful 
places like this shut in the faces of poor folks like us.” 

During one of his pilgrimages to Rome an Eng- 
lish lady tourist caught him by the sleeve and said: 
“Now, my man, I’ve noticed you at all the stations 
loafing about. Just make yourself useful for once 

(Continued on page 114) 
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DESIGNS BY ERTE OF PARIS 


“Jeu Innocent” is Erté's 
conception of a correct tennis 
costume. Tricot and white 
chamois are an unusual com- 
bination, but why not when this 
clever artist wills? 


It may be a coat, but the con- 
sensus of opinion is that this 
costume of white tussor, lined 
and buttoned with flame char- 
meuse, is a morning frock for a 
slim young thing. 


Starting as a simple bodice, 
the upper part of this grey- 
blue cloth gown falls over the 
shoulders as a cape. All edges 
are cut in triangles, turned back 
on the cloth and laced through 
with orange silk. 














LOTHES always will be an absorbing 
topic of discussion with women, and 
though every effort is made nowadays 
to dress quietly and inexpensively, new 
and becoming gowns are not entirely 
taboo. The other day one of the pret- 

tiest of Parisians received a few friends for a cup 
of tea. She wore a gown of Fortuny’s, one of those 
medieval tea-gowns which seem to have stepped 
from an old painting. A long straight panel of rare 
brocade in both front and back was laced up the 
sides, and the long straight sleeves, also of the 
brocade, were laced under the arms to the very tips 
of the fingers. The hem, the oval neck and the 
sides of the panels were embroidered in a dull gold 
design recalling the old ecclesiastical silks. Several 
of the guests about to leave for the Riviera proudly 
sported their new spring hats, most of which ot 
larger than those of the winter. The chin-strap, i 
seems, is to remain with us, for it was very much in 
evidence. A pretty model of soft rose-coloured 
straw struck a surprising note in its fur trimming. 

Mrs. Joseph A. Blake, who as Mrs. Mackay will 
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avin afternoon costume 
ffeta has an interest 


ing circular cape, which, like 





| 
ft the round skirt, is lined with 
\ \ beige taffeta. Imported by 
Bendel. 
That Jenny likes the sweet 
simplicity of the Empire period 
is shown by a quaint dance frock 


of blue and white striped taffeta. 
Imported by Hickson. 


FROM PARIS 


be remembered in New York for her exotic taste in 
colours, dropped in at the Ritz for tea the other 
afternoon wearing the soberest sort of a mauve 
frock, topped by one of her characteristic big hats. 
Callot made the gown, and Mrs. Blake was frankly 
enthusiastic over the costumes recently created by 
the sisters. Her own gown showed an ingenious 
blending of silk and woolen fabrics, and display ed 
Callot simplicity at its best. 

The chemise dress, as it was designed during the 
winter, has entirely gone out, its place being taken 
by a more carefully designed one-piece dress of 
two materials and the short box-like coat of either 
one of the dress materials. Even frocks of a very 
dressy nature have their coats made to match. 
The success of the spring afternoon dresses is all 
the more marked because this is just the type of 
gown that the Frenchwoman has never favoured. 
Until recently the mondaine donned her tailleur 
in the morning, keeping it on until it was time to 
dress for dinner; but this season everything gives 
way to the “little dress’. Then too the necessity 
for holding all operatic and dramatic performances 
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naturally brings about many 


smart Parisian. 


afternoon 


in the 
changes in the wardrobe of the 
Gone are her sumptuous evening wraps and beau- 
tiful décolleté gowns, and in their place come the 
modestly cut Dutch or oval neck and the equally 
modest day coat of velours, gabardine or perhaps 


black velvet. Even those mondaines who slip off 
to the Riviera for a rest and change content them- 
selves, perforce, with ordering the simplest sort of 
clothes. 

It was rather a relief when the handsome Senora 
de Bittencourt, wife of the Chilean minister to 
London, ran up from Monte Carlo for a month’s 
shopping and visiting round. Being a non-belliger- 
ent, the charming lady wore just what she pleased, 
and particularly w hat she thought was becoming. 
One evening at dinner at the hotel she appeared in 
a stunning toilette of black and white chiffons, 
cut extremely décolleté. She and her three guests 
were the only women in the dining-room who in 
the least recalled Paris before the holocaust. 

One afternoon at the opera Senora de Bitten- 
court wore a lovely gown of dark brown Liberty 














PREMET 


Blue and white 
foulard is in hich 
favour with Premet, 
who combines it 
with blue chiffon in 
a gown imported by 
Hickson. 


satin that had a most unusual and_ becoming 
décolleté. The bodice, severe in its plainness, was 
cut high at the neck in the back, but in the front 
the décolleté followed the line of her long string 
of perfectly matched pearls. The opening was 
therefore a long, narrow affair, rounding at the 
bottom just as her necklace did, and outlined with 
dull green and gold embroidery. The sleeves were 
extremely tight from shoulder to wrist, where they 
ended in points that drooped over the hands. 
With this costume the Sefora de Bittencourt wore 
a large-brimmed Tagal sailor, ornamented with the 
tips of aigrettes sewn closely against the crown, 
which accentuated the severe outline. The effect 
of the black hat and feathers topping her perfectly 
coiffed white hair was charming. 
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Martial et Armand’s 
tailleurs are always 
good-looking. <A spring 
model of blue serge and 
old red and blue brocade 
has a charmingly simple 
example of the new 
skirt. 


MARTIAL ET ARMAND 
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Drawings by 
Christine Challeuger 


LANVIN 


Lanvin makes one of her 


fascinating beaded jackets 
tor a costume of fine blue 
serge and biscuit-coloured 
crépe. Beading and embroi- 
dery in blue. Imported by 
Bendel. 














JENNY 


Black and beige are a Lanvin’s sand - coloured 


modish combination. Jenny crépe de Chine with chiffon 
makes a skirt of black satin of same shade has velvet 
topping it with a blouse of trimmings elaborately em- 
beige crépe banded with filet broidered in Persian effect. 
and decorated with buttons. Imported by Bendel. 


The new Princess Engalitcheff, who is youthful and blonde, 
is being stunningly gowned by Redfern. The other afternoon 
she was wearing a white tussor tailleur rather elaborately 
braided with black soutache. The skirt was one of the long, 
narrow affairs, cut quite on the lines of those worn about ten 
years ago, straight and ungathered across the front and 
slightly full on the sides and in the back. The coat of this 
costume was built on Eton lines, gathered into a deep girdle 
of black moire and very much braided. The long narrow 
sleeves, slashed to the elbow to show the full sleeves of the 
white chiffon blouse, were braided from the wrist to the 
elbow. A Maria Guy hat of flame-coloured taffeta gave 
just the needed bit of colour to the Princess’s costume. 

A Frenchwoman just returned from a few weeks’ stay in 
London is full of admiration for Englishwomen and the work 
they are doing. Her only criticism is leveled against the 
“war widows”, who frequent the West End hotels and res- 
taurants. “Their mourning is too artistic,” she says; “they 
are the best-dressed women in London, and it is distressing to 
see them get up and dance as they do every night at the 
smart hotels while crowds of people are having gay little 
suppers.” Similar criticism is frequently heard even in Paris, 
for certain “war widows”’ are understood to be that in name 
only. On the other hand, it may not be their fault, for one 
or two of the smaller couturiers, who specialize in “widow’s 
weeds”, make chic more important than suitability. The 
mourning worn by the widow of the Duke de Rohan is a 
charming example of the fitness of things. The skirts of her 
street frocks are invariably ankle-length, and show nothing 
of the peg-top or any other exaggerated tendency. Her 
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| BULLOZ 


Bulloz features the Directoire period 
in atailleur of black satin and navy blue 
cloth. Red embroidery forms novel dec- 
oration on the coat and band of skirt. 
Imported by Bendel. 


LANVIN 











Jenny combines wide flounces 
of cream filet with black satin in 
a dinner gown that has the new 
short sleeves and a big bow at 
the back. Imported by Hick- 


son. 
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JENNY 


Drécoll’s success in catering to 
women may be understood from this 
lovely flesh-coloured 
crépe embroidered with gold and 
worn over Arabian trousers of flesh 
Imported by Hickson. 


negligée of 


satin. 
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bodices are usually collarless, but not cut 
out, and are finished with the becoming 
crépe-lisse ruche; her close-fitting bonnet of 
crape, faced with white crépe-lisse, carries 
its long veil bravely but not coquettishly— 
truly a contrast to many of the dashing 
“war widows” who evidently dress them- 
selves just for the public eye. 

There is a great diversity of opinion as 
to the sort of hems deemed proper for the 
smartest of skirts. Worth, Bulloz and 
Premet favour the uneven hem, even for 
wool tailleurs. Such skirts are shorter and 
somewhat fuller than the even-edged models. 
Practically all of the leading couturiers turn 
up the hems of some of their soft satin and 
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chiffon models, while Worth makes nearly all of his 
skirts with this charming double effect. Several 
of his very lovely afternoon dresses of charmeuse 
show this skirt topped by simple kimono blouses, 
opening over waistcoats embroidered in gold. 

For his summer dresses Worth, like Callot and 
Lanvin, is featuring exquisite combinations of 
cotton and lace, Valenciennes, filet and Chantilly 
laces being first in favour. On many of his tub 
dresses the laces are dyed either an écru or golden 
tone that is delightfully effective. 

In all colour combinations black and white con- 
tinues to be first choice with the dressmakers as 
well as their customers, and undoubtedly black is 
the first choice with the majority when a one-tone 
costume is desired. This is true of summer clothes, 
for any number of pretty black and white and 
solid black dresses are being designed for hot weath- 
er. Dresses of white chiffon, net, batiste and 
cotton voile have inserts of black Chantilly, black 
Valenciennes and even black embroidered motifs. 
Some such dresses are removed from the half- 
mourning stage by bouquets of artificial flowers in 
dull, faded tones, or by a silk girdle of some brilliant 
colour. A great many of these girdles, by the way, 
tie in a big bow well below the waist-line in the 
back, others are wound twice round the figure and 
tie in a knot a little to the left of the front, but also 
several inches below the waist. 

Jenny and Lanvin are both strong on sash-ends, 
dangling ribbons and artificial flowers. A modified 
Empire frock, designed by Jenny, shows the 
drooping shoulder of Eugénie’s time and very 
modern ribbon streamers decorated with bunches 






Drawings by 
Christine Challenger 
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lenés uses pink silk voile and Cluny lace, 


ported by Marshall Field and Company. 





PREM ET 


dresses were never lovelier Black satin is perhaps the most fashion- Deuillet’s sports clothes are among the 
able fabric of the moment. Premet uses it for best coming from Paris. A tan gabardine, 
dyed to match, for a charming one. Im- a formal costume, embroidering it in purple. lined with blue and white foulard, was im 
Imported by Marshall Field and Company. ported by Marshall Field and Company 


of tiny silk rosebuds. On another model black 
dahlias tone down streamers of flame-coloured rib- 
bon. Lanvin has created an opera frock—how odd 
it seems to speak in such terms of an afternoon 
dress!—of midnight: blue crépe de Chine and 
chiffon. On the shoulders and hips nestle scarlet 
carnations, so true to life that even at the second 
glance one thinks them real. 

The balance ‘of fashion has definitely turned in 
favour of large hats; nor could anything be more 
becoming, more flattering, than the shadow they 
cast over the face of the wearer. Mixtures of all 
kinds are seen in straws, and there are several 
fabric combinations that are popular. On some 
hats brim and crown, both inside and out, are of 
different materials. There is a wide range of col- 
ours; raspberry, vert-de-gris and dull blues have 
come to the fore and make an agreeable change 
after the long run of black. The new straws are 
very soft and velvety in effect, and so pliable that 
they are made into pompons for sports hats and 
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DG@UILLET 


even used for embroidering. Lace, crinoline lace 
foulard and toile de Jouey are used with the dyed 
Manila straw that has reappeared. Large pokes 
made of lace and Liséré straw or in picot are very 
chic. Wide ribbon brocaded with velvet lozenges or 
flowers, narrow ribbon gathered into cockades or 
encircling the crown, as well as flowers of dull shades, 
are all worn. And the flowers for summer hats are 
bewildering in their beauty and vanity. 

As ‘to the hats themselves, the cloche shape, 
moderate of brim, high of crown, will predominate. 
The subdued shades, dear to the Parisian woman, 
brightened with just a touch of trimming, ‘are seen 
on all sides. In the art of turning out novel and 
becoming cloches, Madame Hamar is extremely 
skilful. Witness, for instance, a cloche of dark straw 
trimmed with a row of pink stones on a wide 
black ribbon, and a delightful poke shape devel- 
oped in tulle, lined with Manila straw and trimmed 
with roses. Another exquisite poke is made of 
cherry-coloured corded straw, lined with pink 








PAQUIN 


' Soutache braid continues in high favour. Paquin 
uses it on an afternoon frock of navy blue crépe 
Turko. This couturier also sanctions hip drapery. 
Imported by Marshall Field and Company. 


Georgette crépe, and boasts a garland of foliage 
about the crown. A high toque of navy blue tulle 
has an all-round trimming of leaves of the same 
shade, and another toque of string-coloured straw 
is embroidered with blue straw. The crowns of all 
these hats are large and very high. 

Foliage is much liked just now. These leaves 
give a summery touch to thé chapeau and also 
provide work for many flowermakers, sadly down- 
cast by the change of late years. Some months 
ago little ornaments of wood, “touchwood”’, luck- 
bringing emblems of an old superstition, were 
brought over from London and sold in the rue de la 
Paix. Jeanne Duc seized the idea and Paris raves 
over her touchwood hat—a narrow sailor-shape of 
blue straw interwoven with natural-coloured 
thread or string and encircled by a broad band of 
very thin mahogany. A flower cut out of the 
same wood is posed in front of the crown. The 
two shades harmonize well, and the hat is original 
for morning wear, besides being so becoming that it 
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DOUCET 


Doucet’s clothes are simply inspiring. One of his 
best tatlleurs is developed in flesh-coloured tricotine, 
braided with flesh-coloured soutache. Imported by 
Marshall Field and Company. 


cannot fail to “bring luck’’, especially if the wearer 
be pretty in the bargain. 

Truly Parisian are Jeanne Duc’s hats; they are 
up-to-date and yet savour of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Antique tapestry shades or whimsical 
sketches have inspired her with charming ideas. 
A pastel model with a brim of blue linen and a white 
lace crown, having a pompadour posy placed 
lightly at the side of the crown, is typical of Duc’s 
genius. A tiny “marquise” parasol of blue linen 
inset with lace accompanies it; the blue wooden 
handle, with its miniature pompadour bouquet 
at the point, was copied from an old drawing. 

As to the little touches that go to make the per- 
fect costume, Paris is long on veils this season in 
spite of rumours to the contrary. The modistes 
themselves are not keen about them, but with a 
shrug complacently sell a veil with every hat. 
These’ veils are specially designed and woven for 
the hat shapes. The smartest mesh is coarse, and 
embroidered motifs are essential. 
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LANVIN 


A Drawings by 
Theresa A. Garrett 





Lanvin displays her youthful lines in an after- 
noon frock of blue serge and grey chiffon. Red car- 
nations, fine beadwork and while organdie complete 
Imported by Marshall Field and Co. 


the costume. 
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Inspirations 


“Oh, that we two were May- 
ing” just expresses my thoughts 
when 1 covered the big trans- 
parent straw hat with large 
yellow and white thin-petaled 
daisies and added streamers of 
pale green velvet ribbon. Some 
day I shall do a series of hats 
symbolic of the old songs of 
Tom Moore and Bobby Burns. 
And this reminds me that there 
were no Tappé hats in the April 
number, all because I went a- 
Maying early in March and 
the printer would not wait! 

Daisies of a larger growth 
form a ribbon band round the 
crown of a pale pink crin 
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DESIGNS BY TAPPE 




















DESIGNS BY TAPPE 
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sailor—in effect a truly lovely summer creation, and one 
that belongs peculiarly to youth. Most practical in its 
severity and usefulness 1s the beach outfit of rose and 
white checked gingham. Lacking in meaning, it does 
not, however, lack a certain piquancy—zwitness the lacing 
of ribbon and the dashing bow. As my readers know, I 
went to Palm Beach in January, and the ivy-trimmed hat 
1s one outcome of that delightful trip. The natives of 
Florida make a remarkable straw braid, supple and 
adaptable; | ordered the output of one village, and this 
wide-brimmed hat is made of it. Ivy leaves of glossy 
wax twined round the flaky crown are further reminders 
of the Southland. 

To-day it is impossible to live entirely in the past, but 
out of the past comes a patchwork hat. The crown is 
covered with pieces of quilted calico. Some time I shall 
copy the famous log-cabin quilt. Rather a contrast is 
the hat of cream-white crin, covered with lace and adorable 
lace roses, created for the bridesmaids of a beautiful May 





Embroideries 





and 


Laces in Early 


Summer Gowns 





embroideries 


Chinese 
are rampant; the little jade tree, good 


OR the moment 
luck sign, spread-winged bat and the 
eight signs of Buddha are all about us. 
Whether they remain throughout the sum- 
mer is an open question. The mysterious art 

of China is undoubtedly more suited to silks, satins 

and velvets than to the summer fabrics. No 
woman, however, will go amiss who includes one 
or two “Chinafied” costumes in her summer ward- 
robe. The new weaves of linen, for example, lend 
themselves admirably to the Chinese symbols. 

Batiste, handkerchief linen and mull, on the other 

hand, call for the always beautiful and decorative 

French, Swiss or Madeira handwork. English 

and Italian cut-work are also back in high favour. 

The lavish use of laces, which distinguishes all 

summer costumes of a dressy type, presupposes a 

preference for the European handiwork over that 

of the Orient. There is nothing lovelier than the 
combination of Valenciennes and filet; many of the 
frocks give an impression of being little more than 
cobwebs of these laces held together by strips of 
embroidered batiste or linen. Irish and filet may 
also be charmingly combined, the filet motifs being 
particularly effective when “worked up” with Irish 
insertion, cut-work or solid embroidery. 

For the summer the waist-line will be high, low 
or normal, depending entirely on the fabric and 

Ag 
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Gold lace scarfs, falling from the shoulders to the 


inkles, are the striking features of a rose and gold 


chiffon evening cape. 


To make girdle, sleeves and long double train of 
rose pink ribbon was a Bendel inspiration. 7 
skirt is of exquisitely fine filet lace. 








he 











type of the costume. The morning dress of heavy 
linen or any of the sporting materials more often 
than not will have a dropped waist-line; the fluffy 
voile, batiste or chiffon dress will have its waist 
rather trimly outlined at the normal line while the 
evening gown will have its line wander freely from 
below the hip to far above the natural line. In this 
connection it is worth noting that an effort is even 
now being made to feature the Empire waist. 
Several of the smaller French houses have already 
introduced it, and they are apparently determined 
to put it over. Oddly enough, there have been 
times in the past when the lesser-known couturiers 
succeeded in forcing their preferences on the fashion 
world, and in the present chaotic conditions they 
may easily do so again. The leading couturiers 
actually prefer the Directoire style, but they have 
not been able so far to impose their will absolutely 
on the public. 

Sleeves are just now of first importance. There 
are signs of unrest of course, for the long narrow 
sleeve of the winter is being forced shorter and 
shorter and wider and wider, but the smartest 
sleeve of the summer will be just as long as that of 
the season past. The kimono sleeve is very much 
in evidence once more. For a time this always 
youthful design was slightly in the discard, but for 
dresses of chiffon, foulard and thin cotton stuffs 
there is nothing to compare with it. 
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DESIGNS BY BENDEL 





Black Milan straw faced with pale blue and wreathed with pale blue feathers 
—a summer hat par excellence (upper left). 






: rapa r : Drawings by 
Sleeves may be as large as Bendel fashions them in this chemise robe of old Lottie Murphy 
blue serge embroidered in gold metal thread (upper centre). The motifs on \\ 
the front panel were taken from an old Chinese rug. : 
For the bride’s traveling days is a stiff brown straw coachman’s hat carrying | ‘ 
two chestnut-bur fancies (upper right). 


Black satin, plaited, for the skirt and flesh-coloured chiffon and filet lace for 
the blouse make an afternoon costume that is exceedingly la mode (lower left). 


Foulard is the fabric of the moment. A delightful expression of its use is a 
one-piece costume developed in blue and green flowered foulard and plain blue 
rep silk (lower right). 
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DESIGNS BY HICKSON 


A beach costume incorporating several new ideas is developed in 
The platted skirt, slip-on blouse, girdle and cape are 
Cape attached to blouse 


white Jersey 
lined throughout with grass-green Jersey 
at shoulders. 


The newest silhouette for the summer tailleur is the hour-glass, 
a whisper from the days when the wasp waist was de rigueur, 
This present-day achievement is worked up in dark blue serge. 


AY is the month when the country club 
season gets well into its stride; it is 
likewise the month when the American 
woman’s thoughts turn quite decidedly 
from the needs of her wardrobe. It 
must be something very new, very 

different, to induce her to order clothes as freely 
as she would any other month of the year. We 
are therefore developing a new silhouette, or to be 
exact we are reviving the “hour-glass’”—a sil- 
houette that obtained in the decade before the 
Civil War—modifying it of course to suit present 
conditions. For the moment we are not broadening 
the shoulders appreciably, but this will come in 
time. The blue serge coat-dress on this page is an 
excellent example of our present conception of 
what the modern hour-glass should be. The 
woman who carries in her mind the pinched-in 
waist peculiar to the earlier period need not fear 
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and Other 


The Hour-Glass 


Silhouettes 


By HICKSON 


Silver 


that she will at all resemble the pictures of her 
grandmother. The wasp-waisted effect to-day is 
achieved not by tight lacing, but by the clever 
handling of the fabric and line—in a way it is all 
in the cut of the garment. 

We do not assume that this silhouette will be 
adopted for dresses; it seems to be peculiarly 
adaptable, however, to the tailor-made. There is 
a trimness and tidiness to the outline of the figure 
that will appeal to the woman who is wearying of 
the floppy chemise dress of the spring. 

As the models above show, the return of the 
girdle or the well-defined waist-line is a feature of 
the summer tailleur. Even the beach costume of 
white and green Jersey has its girdle drawn snugly 
round the normal line. In spite of the slip-on blouse, 
this costume is noticeably spruce and clear-cut— 
a change indeed from the careless freedom so pop- 
ular of late. 









trock of midnight blue satin. The skirt shows the 


peg-top tendency, but in a simplified form, as the 
points fall softly to the figure when worn. 








ay 
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Side draperies continue to flourish; they are 
dropping lower each month, sometimes forming 
a cascade of ripples, as in this gown of cream and 
lan checked velours. Collar may be fastened 
down in front. 
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DESIGNS BY 
HICKSON 


The return of the Directoire presaged by several 
of the Paris couturiers is open to question. When 
all is said and done the Directoire was not a fashion, 
it was a period, and while there is no reason why we 
should not include gowns of this description in the 
present mode they will not make a fashion. We 
are, in fact, experimenting along this line. 

The newest two-fabric gowns are one-piece in 
effect, as tunic gowns are much smarter when made 
in two pieces. Although no tunic or overskirted 
models are published with this article, we are making 
them for the early summer in silks, satins and 
crépes. Our sports skirts by the way, even of these 
soft materials, are generally straight in outline, a 
greater fulness being allowed of course than in skirts 
for any other occasion. The bulging pockets and 
peg-top effects are inappropriate for all sporting 
outfits, as an effect of perfect freedom of motion 
must be given. 
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Nothing could be smarter 
for spring and early sum- 
mer than the Tuxedo, a two- 
piece tailleur of dark blue 
serge bound with black 
braid. 


The coat of an in-town 
suit of tan tricot has an 
interesting triple fastening 
and a becoming cutaway 
skirt. 


Simplicity is the key- 
note of a country costwme 
of white tussor, the skirt of 
which is box plaited. Bodice 
of white organdie hidden 
under blouse of brilliant rose 
tussor. Cuffs and collar of 
white organdie. 




















Drawings by 
Laura Johnson 


























Pin-Money Frocks 


EVER before has the first of May seen so 

little moving going on! Every one’s 

plans continue to be terribly unsettled, 

and every family has a perfectly jus- 

tifiable reason for not knowing what it 

is going to do, for to many the paramount 
cause of all this uncertainty is a desire to be near 
the sons who will be drilling throughout the sum- 
mer. I understand seashore places will suffer not 
only for this reason, but because any number of 
people think there is danger of being blown up. 
This seems without any doubt the most ridiculous 
notion. Personally I cannot see from where the 
shots will be fired that are to do this devastating 
—but then you never can tell these days! 

But even in such serious times as these, one must 
be clothed, so whether the summer months will be 
spent at favourite resorts or in town, a most ex 
tensive wardrobe is bound to be needed. In fact, 
for those who stay in town more clothes than ever 
will be demanded; there must be not only city things 
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Patterns for these designs, cut in stock 
sizes, may be secured from Har per’s Bazar, 
Pattern Department, 119 West goth Street, 
New York, at a cost of one dollar a cos- 
tume, or fifty cents for either skirt or waist. 


Pongee, always attractive for summer wear, was 
selected in slate colour to make this one-piece frock 
with its trimmings of écru batiste and red buckles 
left). 


Foulard in white and blue and plain blue makes 
this simple and becoming dress, though crépe de 
Chine could be substituted with equally good results 
centre) 


Plain and printed linen, or serge and Pussy 
Willow taffeta, could be used for a coat-dress that 
would be serviceable for the cool days of summer 
right). 
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Patterns for these designs, cut in stock 
sizes, may be secured from Har per’s Bazar, 
Pattern Department, 119 West goth Street, 
New York, at a cost of one dollar a cos- 
tume, or fifty cents for either skirt or waist. 


Just the thing for the June garden-party is this 
adorable dress of beige organdie all plaited and be- 
frilled and embroidered in coloured flowers (left). 


Nile green taffeta silk is combined with cream 
organdie for a summer frock of much charm. The 
trimmings are bands of embroidered organdie and 
buttons of gold and white enamel (centre). 


A very lovely afternoon dress of heavy taupe 
chiffon is trimmed with greenish blue chiffon and 
elaborately embroidered in gold and peacock colour- 
ings (right). 
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but country clothes, for the week-end and other 
holiday trips are inevitable phases of summering 
in town. First let us talk of what will be needed if 
we remain in the city, for unless one has had this 
experience it is really difficult to know just what to 
get. The days are too warm for the spring suit by 
the middle of May, and a dark silk dress then be- 
comes essential. Foulard is very smart again and 
may be coin-spotted or printed in a bold Oriental 
design, and almost invariably Georgette crépe is 
utilized for trimming. Some very striking one- 
piece frocks are straight up and down affairs of 
polka-dotted foulard widely banded at the hem 
with serge. To wear with such a frock is a simple 
jacket of the serge lined with the foulard. 

Voiles make excellent town dresses, and a happy 
idea is to have two or three—for example, a purple, 
a grey and a navy blue. These dresses may have 
a lace or chiffon camisole made in with the waist, 
but the same white satin drop-skirt may be worn 
with each dress. In making up _ transparent 








materials great care should be taken that the 
seams do not show through, as this results in a 
hideous effect. Hemstitching or a tiny French 
seam is the only satisfactory finish to the trans- 
parent seams of voile dresses. Skirts side plaited 
or gathered at the waist, having large tucks running 
round them, are attractive for these voile dresses, 
and the waists should be simple surplice affairs 
or fashioned on blouse lines with hemstitching— 
preferably by hand—as trimming. 

A summer evening coat is most important in 
town, for while one does not dress for a “‘movie’’, 
it is imperative to look one’s fascinating best at 
the roof-gardens and when dining at the hotels 
diversions that recur so often and are so amusing. 
Crépe de Chine, lined with decorative chiffon, makes 
really the most satisfactory wrap for such occasions, 
for it is just as desirable when worn with elaborate 
evening gowns as with simple lingerie frocks. 
Many charming wraps of tulle or chiffon were 
shown at the French collections that would be ex- 
ceedingly simple to make, and of course ever so 
pretty. So far as warmth is concerned they are 
negligible, being nothing more or less than a 
scarf, but for hot evenings, what could be lovelier? 

Such a wrap is also appropriate for sitting about 
in the evening on the veranda of the country club 
or summer hotel. A sports coat however would 
answer all purposes at the majority of resorts, for 
unless the place is of the “‘dressy”’ sort, elaborate 
clothes are never in good taste. 

Bathing suits are ever a matter of great impor- 
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tance, and somehow or other people are apt to 
forget this article until the last moment, when they 
rush wildly into the first shop and buy any old 
thing offered, poking it into the suitcase perhaps 
on the way to the train. This is a wretched way 
to do shopping, for you seldom get what you want, 
and to slight a bathing suit is a very grave mistake. 
After all there is no garment in the entire ward- 
robe more important, for it is quite the most 
conspicuous costume in which one appears. Navy 
blue or black salt-water satin is perhaps the best 
choice for becomingness as well as smartness. 
Taffeta is satisfactory too, and some of the checked 
and plaided effects’ make up charmingly. Many 
suits are made of Jersey, or of Jersey with heavy 
tussor in lovely colour combinations, but one must 
consider seriously before getting light suits, for one 
never can be sure what the water will do to them. 
I remember a pongee suit which was the envy of all 
when it appeared on the sands, but after it was wet 
—well, its owner had to stay in the water until a 
wrap could be produced. 

Speaking of costumes for more formal occasions, 
Callot and some of the other French creators go in 
strongly for metal brocades. The reason is ob- 
vious, as this material can be found in Europe more 
readily these days than any other; it is because of 
the use of this heavy fabric that the narrow skirt 
is here again, for an extra inch in a brocaded 
gown gives an ungainly look that is everything else 
but chic, to say nothing of its costliness. The 
workmanship put on to the brocade gowns makes 


Patterns for these designs, 
cut in stock sizes, may be 
secured from Har per’s 
Bazar, Pattern Depart- 
ment, 119 West goth Street, 
New York, at a cost of one 
dollar a costume, or fifty 
cents for either skirt or 
waist. 


Brown and tan linen was selected 
for a morning frock whose good points 
are emphasised when worn with a 
large brown straw hat, faced with 
gaily figured cretonne (left). 


A modification of the popular 
chemise dress is made of llack silk 
and beige chiffon, embroidered in 
black, gold and beige (centre). 


Blue and white checked gingham ts 
both smart and pretty when combined 
with white batiste in a modified Eton 
frock (right). 
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the price appalling, for, not being satisfied with the 
gorgeousness of the material, rich embroideries are 
now worked over the design. 

What would we do without the Orient to turn to 
for inspiration! Poor old China and Japan have 
been the salvation of many dressmakers, as well as 
the happy hunting-ground of the new crop of in- 
terior decorators. The priceless mandarin coats 
brought to America could relate astounding tales 
of Chinese autocracy quite out of keeping with 
their present usefulness—in their wildest dreams it 
was inconceivable that they would nonchalantly 
appear at a twentieth century problem play or lie 
pathetically over the end of a grand piano. As 
there must be “newness” in antiques, as in every- 
thing else, we now find Hindu things coming to the 
fore, the India shawl heralding their advent in the 
winter. It i: no longer possible to make entire 
coats of these shawls, as the supply is running low, 
so now we cut them up for the little things—collars, 
cuffs, tassels, bands and the like, and embroider 
them with gold threads. Lanvin has made a 
wonderful tailleur of heavy taupe chiffon having a 
blue velvet collar trimmed with these half-inch 
bands that are edged with fine gold threads. 

A new type of hat that is as sensible as it is good 
looking, leads a double life, for it may be a snug 
affair for motoring or with the addition of a large 
brim become the shadiest of shade hats. You see 
there is a narrow brim on the crown which serves 
as a support for the larger brim when it is slipped 
over the crown of the hat. Here is really a worth- 
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Patterns for these designs, cut in stock 
sizes, may be secured from.Har per’s Bazar, 
Pattern Department, 119 West goth Street, 
New York, at a cost of one dollar a cos- 
tume, or fifty cents for either skirt or waist. 












Drawings by 
) Carol Curry 







Angora on collar and cuffs makes a pretty finish. 
Another thing, be sure to make your sweater long 
enough, amateurs rarely do. Of course a sweater 
must have a “professional” look, and to obtain 
this pressing is essential. Many and varied are the 
methods employed, but a very damp bath towel 
with a very hot iron lightly run over it achieves an 
excellent result with but little effort. 

Now is the time for the forehanded girl to think 
of her summer handwork. Of course she may: be 
rolling bandages and knitting scarfs for soldiers, but 
there is also some likelihood that she will set the 
gentle stitch in time that means an autumn trous- 
seau. For her there are several new and interesting 
suggestions from Paris. Flesh-coloured voile, it 
seems, is rivaling crépe de Chine as a fabric for 
camisoles, chemises and night gowns. Several of 
the prettiest of the chemise models are made with 
straight lines from armhole to knee with points 
instead of a hem, each point being inset with a dia- 
monds of filet lace. These diamonds also form the 
top of the garment. Petticoats must needs be nar- 
row once again, so frills are debarred. Crépe de 
Chine and silk Jersey petticoats are usually edged 
with two-inch fringe, while wide insertings of Irish j 
or filet lace charmingly trim those of lingerie. 


















Linen and voile, a combination much used for 
summer dresses, makes this little boardwalk frock. 
Worsted embroidery, prettily applied, and buttons 
are the finishing touches (left). 


Mole crépe de Chine lends itself to the soft 
drapery of a charming frock that is embroidered in 
old blue and silver (centre). 


Old rose crépe Georgette, fagoting and Roman 
cut-work are attractive when used together for a 
summer bridge frock. Three-quarter sleeves are 
fashionable at present, and in this model there is a 
most becoming pair finished with a deep frill. 


while novelty for it is as useful as ornamental. 

Of course you are knitting a sweater—is there 
any one who is not?—so let me give you a suggestion 
or two. Do not have a sash, for a four-inch knitted 
belt bittoned in front is smarter. If you feel that 
all Angora is too expensive, an inch border of the 
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Scalloped edges, hand-embroidered, are as popular 
as ever and can be used on silk or muslin. 








Lingerie that Allures 


Anything pictured on this page, or on the page opposite, 
will be bought for you by Miss Jane Jarvis, of Harper's 
Bazar. There 1s no charge, or fee, for her services. Simply 
tell her what to buy, and enclose cheque or money order pay- 
able to Jane Jarvis. She will go out into the shops where 
she found these new things, and will buy them and have 
them delivered to you. 








‘THAT good silk lingerie can sometimes 


TALENCIENNES lace, fine tucking, 
\ be not expensive is proven by this 


and pale blue ribbon run through 


deep buttonholes, serve as a_ pretty attractive envelope chemise. The ma 
finish to this well-made envelope chemise terial is pink crépe de Chine, the trim 
of pink crépe de Chine. The shoulder ming is a dainty square-mesh lace, and 


the double shoulder straps are of pale 


straps are of blue satin ribbon $3.05. 
blue satin ribbon. It is priced at $1.95 


Made of fine white batiste, $1.05 









> VEN linen lingerie has a touch of colour. This fine 
~ white linen set has pink ribbon applied by an em 
broidered cord \ new lingerie ribbon of an unusual 
shade of blue, and tiny pearl buttons, are French touches. 
Gown. $10.75. Chemise, $5.95. Drawers, $4.05 

Lace and ribbon make a cap of Dutch effect, $1.95 
rhe Pullman slippers are of satin in pink, blue, rose, or 
Copenhagen; with satin case of matching colour, $2.95. 




















HIS charming negligée of crépe de Chine 


F‘ IR coolness and charm, it is hard to excel 

this crépe de Chine negligée. When HE gown at the left is of fine batiste, hand-made and and fine lace is enhanced by ribbon 
traveling, you will find it invaluable, for it hand-embroidered, $1.95. The gown at the right streamers, dotted with little pink silk rose- 
tucks away into a tiny corner of your bag, comes from Paris; it is of very fine batiste, embroidered, buds. It may be ordered in delightfully cool 
but does not wrinkle. It is available in pink, tucked, and inserted with lace—a remarkable value for shades of lavender, maize, blue, or shell pink, 
pale blue, rose, or Copenhagen blue. $4.95. $4.75. The chemise which matches is $2.85, drawers, $3.45. with ribbons of contrasting shade, for $14.75. 
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PARIS favours gingham, even for hats. 
The becoming little gingham mush 
room with white buttons, shown above, 
may be had in any colour for $14.50. 
The linen frock responds to fashion’s 
latest demands, with its barrel silhouette 
and a leather belt. Collar and cuffs are 
of white pique, and the white buttons 
are an additional trimming. In white, 
ieather brown, rose, Copenhagen blue, 
and a very lovely cool green, the frock 
costs $11.50. 








HE smock is at the pinnacle of pop- 
ularity, and here is its latest edition— 
a Chinese coolie smock of Wonder-lin. It is 
hand smocked, and comes in rose, blue, gold, 


and green. $3.95. 
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_ The sports hat has the 
crown and upper brim of Jersey cloth in any 
colour,with facing of white peanut straw. $6.95. 


By shopping through Harper's Bazar, you are spared 
the trouble of coming to New York (if you are at a dis- 
tance). You are also sure of excellent values, for these models 
are cordially recommended to you. When there is a choice 
in colours, or materials, please state your preference. In 
order to facilitate your shopping, please read carefully the 
suggestions on the page opposite. 





THE smartest of new belts range in width from five- 
eighths of an inch, to six and a quarter inches. Here 
are shown the two extremes in black patent leather; 
prices 55 cents to $3.75. The envelope purse, of black 
patent leather, with fitted compartments, —. $s. 

The silk bag, in colours to match one’s suit, is $2.95. 
A new and good looking rain hat comes in im ‘pauls, 
or cherry-coloured rubber for $12.50. 








HIS “slip on” blouse of French batiste is trimmed 

with fine hand-drawn work and_hemstitching. 
$3.95. Sports skirt in white Ramie linen, $6.75; in 
pique, $4.75; or in white Indian-head, which has revived 
its popularity this summer, $3.25. Straw hat, $5.05. 
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May Morning 








NOTHING prettier, or more expressive 
of delightful summer days, can be 
imagined than this delicately tinted frock 
of voile. The simplicity is very French. 
Trimmed with tucks, ruffles, and cordings, 
it is priced at $15 in pale blue, pink, 
violet, peach, or white. The straw hat 
has a grosgrain ribbon band and bow. 
Although it may be had in any colour, it 
is particularly attractive in pink, laven- 
der, or pale blue, and represents excellent 
value at $5.75. 





FRENCH blouse, exquisitely made, is 
trimmed with fine tucks, ruffles put in 


by hand, and a little hemstitching. In white 
or pink batiste, $12.75. Even straw hats 
have taken tucks unto themselves: This hat 
is of lisere, with three tucks in the crown, anda 
grosgrain ribbon banding. In all colors, $11.50. 








ALONG 
FIFTH AVENUE 


With the GADABOUT 


OTS of people have already gone to their 
country places, but you must needs be an 
intimate friend, or how would you know 
it?—for “everybody in particular’’ is 
still seen at everything going on in town. 
The slightest provocation brings milady 
back to Gotham, and a bit of shopping is ever need- 
ful, as well as luncheon at the Ritz. And besides 
there are really many delightful parties on the tapis, 
to say nothing of spring weddings, charity affairs 
and the play. 

Frocks are perfectly charming this year, and there 
is no reason on earth why one should not be be- 
comingly gowned, for simple straight skirts or 
puffy hips are equally d Ja mode, thus offering an 
amazing variety for choice. But if the measure- 
ments around the bottom of these very skirts keep 
on decreasing, we shall have to watch our steps and 
once more mince along our restricted way. Judg- 
ing from the French models that arrive weekly, 
despite the much discussed terrors of the sea, waist- 
lines are high, low or just where nature meant them 
to be. This is exceedingly satisfactory, for it per- 
mits them to be placed at whatever point best 
suits the figure. It is the same with sleeves, for 
they may vary in length or shape; perhaps the most 
modish, however, are three-quarter length, either 
gathered into a narrow little band or left loose and 
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It seems incongruous / 


to associate an apron © 


with such a famous 
house as Premet, yet 
this novelty was im 
ported from him by 
Louise. Old blue silk is 
edged with gold and em- 
broidered in silks and 
wooden beads. The silver 
necklace has a monkey 
of jade, and the amber 
beads and silver chain a 
blue vase. The envelope 
purse is pongee worked 
with coloured beads. 





Boué Seurs again introduce 
their exquisite hand-embroid- 
ered organdie in this frock of 
lavender rajah silk (left). If 
warmth is desired one may have 
an Eton jacket of the silk that 
will slip under the collar most 
becomingly. 








t | 


Paquin has designed a very becoming 
suit with plaided trimming (centre). The 
jacket is cut with long ends which tie to 
form a sash. Imported by Mollie O'Hara. 


Frances Clyne, Inc., shows a delightful 
trotabout silk frock of dark blue faced with 
slate colour (right). Orange-blossoms and 
satin soutache trim the hat of rose crépe. 








flaring with an edge of embroidery or fringe. The 
loose style is pretty and becoming to almost every 
one. 

Nowadays we have the “little dress”, or maybe 
a two-piece suit that is an all-in-one frock with a 
jacket—an attractive fashion in which one is 
bound to look smarter than in the everlasting three- 
piece costume, for, never mind how costly and elab- 
orate, a blouse is a blouse for a’ that. So now 
wherever we go, the world has a dressy appearance 
which is quite delightful. This was noticeable at a 
matinée the other day, where so many of the younger 
set happened to seek diversion. I was on hand as 
usual, and had a perfect afternoon, but I must 
confess that the play was only incidental, for be- 
tween the acts there were some choice morsels of 
gossip handed around, and, between you and me, 
looks much more than casual at what people had on. 

Young Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt was one who 
looked ever so well in a charming frock of crépe 
Georgette—all in beige—even to the embroidery 
and the flat bow at the front of the shallow round 
neck. Her black satin hat had a tall crown with 
black feathers laid flatly against it—and oh, I now 
recollect the dull pink velvet rose which gave the 
needed colour note. Don’t ask me—please—what 
kind of feathers they were; I haven’t the slightest 
idea, in fact I doubt if any bird could recognize its 
own plumage these days. Now that aigrettes are 
barred by the officious custom inspectors, it is 
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Sirié has made an artistic gown of black satin 
with a long-waisted bodice embroidered in silver and 
rhinestones (left). This is one of the frocks Mollie 
O’Hara brought over from Paris. 


Straight, simple and very attractive is Boué 
Seurs’ pastel pink dress of Pussy Willow taffeta 
and filet lace (centre). 
achieved by silk and worsted embroidery on the 
large square pocket. 


An attractive colour note is 


Black satin faced with Belgian blue was selected 
by Gemmel for a draped house dress which is most 
becoming (right). The wide girdle is of exquisite 
metal brocade. 


difficult to tell the origin of the ingenious substitutes 
that bedeck so many, many hats. On inquiry you 
are always given the same illuminating answer— 
“burnt goose’. What an absurd, yet amusing, 
name! 

Miss Flora Whitney sat just in front of me, also 
in crépe Georgette of a lovely shade of Nattier blue 
with which she wore the most adorable cap-like 
hat with points drooping on either side weighted 
with tassels. Miss Alice Drexel had a black straw brim 
under her tam of velvet. Black velvet also trimmed 
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Drawings by 
Laura Johnson and 
Lottie Murphy 





her one-piece frock of old blue charmeuse, which 
was very becoming with its soft bodice finished at 
the neck with batiste. 

If all young girls realized the charm of a bit of 
muslin at the neck, they would demand it in pre- 
ference to lace and especially right now when 
organdie appears everywhere, turning up in most 
unexpected places. Of course it makes summery 
dresses and hats, but who would think of combining 
it with serge? That is what Boué Sceurs have done 
—surely no one but a French couturiére would ever 
have thought of draping a serge frock over a petti- 
coat of hand-embroidered organdie! Yet really 
it is quite a lovely combination. 

A most delectable frock of black satin that I saw 
the other day had an overdress of sheer pink organ- 
die worked in darned thread embroidery. A lot 
of tucks ran around the tunic and black silk fringe 
weighted the edge. There are some lovely camisoles 
and slips of varicoloured organdie in the shops. 
These are designed to wear under lingerie frocks 
and blouses; and especially attractive are the white 
net blouses lightly embroidered in colour to corre- 
spond with the shade of the camisole. 

The Flower Show brought out all the enthusiasts 
and lots of others, for you know the Red Cross had 
an interest in the box-office receipts. I saw Mrs. 
Reginald Vanderbilt there; as usual she wore a 
great big hat. The one she selected this time to 
top her blue charmeuse frock was of that shiny 

















Drécoll Louise 
ported one of the handsomest dinner 
gowns seen this season. Black tulle, 


From has im 


embroidered in gold, veils black 
satin, and a white satin girdle is 
edged with the gold embroidery. 


Francois’ rainy day hat is both 
amusing and clever (upper centre) 
Blue rubberized satin is the material 
and a Dutch girl with embroidered 
silk raindrops the trimming. To 
carry with this appropriate head 
gear is an umbrella that is also 
made of the rubberized satin. 


blue straw so popular this spring— 
varnished Liséré is its rightful name— 
and she wore spats with her patent 
leather slippers. Fancy shoes are always 
talked about, but the exclusive woman 
wears the same styles year in and year 
out—French-heeled slippers with buckles, 
and spats if she likes them. I came upon Mrs 
William Lowe Rice admiring one of the prize gar- 
dens, and she looked awfully well in a coat-dress of 
plum-coloured gabardine. Plum colour is_ well 
liked right now, and there were a number of well- 
dressed women wearing it, but I particularly 
noticed Mrs. Beekman Winthrop’s plum tailleur; 
it featured one of the new long waistcoats, giving 
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A smart trotteur frock is a Redfern 
origination of blue serge and green embroi- 
dery. The neck ts finished with a tiny 
guimpe of sheer batiste, and the sleeves are 
of heavy chiffon cut on the new flaring lines. 


Nothing could be more fetching for the 
garden-party than this embroidered organdie 
affair edged with filet lace from Boué Seurs 
(lower centre). The foundatio,; is pink 
chiffon, the belt is blue, and the bands and 
sleeves are black chiffon. 


an opportunity to use the inevitable bead, for of 
course the waistcoat was effectively embroidered in 
beads—black, plum and steel. 

Really some of the newest metal brocades would 
make even Marie Antoinette envious, for their 
design and texture are so wonderful that they are 
indescribable. Mrs. James B. Clews has an ex- 
quisite gown of orchid and silver brocade with an 
artistically draped bodice, all of iridescent crystals; 
to complete her costume she wears long earrings of 
pearls and diamonds and puts a beautiful diamond 
comb in her high coiffure, and, by the way, hair 
dressed high is quite de rigueur at present. Many 
women affect head-dresses of surprising proportions, 
or else stick in a weird feather or two. Mrs. John 












Mollie O’Hara has brought over 
a Lanvin frock that is adorable be- 
cause of its very simplicity. Black 
satin is draped over white chiffon, 
and white China beads make the 
tassel and outline the neck. 


Organdie hats are very popular these days, 
and a charming model, designed by Peggy 
Hoyt, is of light beige organdie with a flange of 
lace and a dainty frill over the eyes (upper 
centre). The roses that wreathe the crown are of 
pastel chiffon and edged with tiny silver bands. 


Drexel can not have an atom of superstition, or she 
would never stand two peacock feathers straight 
up at the back of her dark hair. Then Mrs. James 
Lowell Putnam wears a crown of leaves made of 
iridescent sequins; Mrs. Robert Huntington fastens 
a diamond crescent in her brown hair, while Miss 
Eugénie Ladenburg knots her hair in the nape of 
her neck and encircles her forehead with a diamond 
band with elaborate ornaments finishing each end. 
The majority of the younger set, however, have 
their hair quite unadorned, though Mrs. Vincent 
Astor occasionally puts a diamond band on hers, 
and Mrs. Anthony Biddle, Jr., did have a red rose 
pinned in her hair a few nights ago; it matched her 
scarlet fan, and you imagine the wonderful 
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Drawings by 








Laura Johnson and 
Lottie Murphy. 


Foulard is the fashionable material for this 
summer, and for general wear frocks there is 
nothing that is more satisfactory. Here Boué 
Seurs combine black and white silk with plain 
black chiffon in a decidedly wearable little dress. 


Redfern’s tea-gown is a lovely combination 
(lower centre). Sheer gold net, outlined with am- 
ber beads, veils gold and white chiffon. The train 
is emerald green chiffon and the girdle of black 
and gold brocade weighted on the sash-end with 
a tassel of amber beads. 


effect when I tell you that her frock was 
of supple cloth of silver, gathered as if it 
were simply tulle instead of metal cloth. 

Never mind how much one goes about 
in the shops—and goodness knows I spend 
enough time in them!—there always seem 
to be ever so many little novelties that one 
overlooks until, behold, every one is wear- 
ing them. Just now up and down the Avenue 
every other person you meet has a cluster 
of cherries poked in her fur or dangling on 
her coat. It is a cheery little fashion, and it 
would be interesting to know where it 
originated—but then cherries never have 
been the forbidden fruit! 








Ermine skins have been artistically ar- 
ranged by Balch Price into a becoming sum- 
mer fur (upper le‘t). The hat of pink straw 
has an oddly shaped brim, and the low 
crown is surrounded with rosebuds. 


Exceedingly chic is the Marguerite and Léonie hat 
of white straw embroidered in blue silk which Gimbel 
brought over from Paris (upper centre). The satin slip- 
on blouse shows the new short-waisted tendency and is 
embroidered to simulate a yoke. 


This Balch Price hat is of lavender crépe Georgeite 
bound with rose straw and trimmed with rose and 
lavender buds (upper right). On the smart ermine and 
kolinsky fur cape, originated by this house, the tabs end 
én real pockets. 
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Flesh-coloured chiffon makes this perfectly lovely 
Russian blouse embroidered in shaded coral beads 
lower left). The Chéruit hat is of black straw with 
crown of coral silk worsted, and has butterflies resting on 
each side of the brim. Imported by Gidding. 


White silk marquisette and lace are combined in a 
charming summer frock from Balch Price (lower centre). 
The popular pink hat, to which this firm is so partial, 
is of pink straw in this instance and trimmed with roses 
and dark blue wheat. 


Timothy F. Crowley has designed an exceedingly 
smart vest of white Khaki Kool, bound with coloured 
satin, to wear with a spring tailleur (lower right). 
From Germaine, Franklin Simon imported this suit hat 
of black straw with gaily embroidered ribbon. 


Lottie Murphy 
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One of the 


Old Girls 


(Convinued from page 59) 


— resoiution for her son as an anodyne 
gainst remembrance. 

Too wise to seek Fanny Bain directly, she 
waited next day until she saw her at the 
Downs. Then she strolled over to the box 
where the blonde woman sat, pausing with 
apparent listlessne ss that did not deceive the 
other. “Well,” Mrs. Bain asked her visitor 
immediately, “have you discovered that you 
want to know something about Cara Wester- 
ly?” 

“Why do you want to tell me?’ Annie 
parried. 

“T don’t want to tell you unless you want 
to know.” 

“T want to know. But I won’t know how 
straight it is unless I know why you're telling 
me. 

“Oh, it’s straight enough!” Fanny Bain 
laughed mirthlessly. “Any one can tell you 
that who was in New Orleans last winter. 
And the reason I’m telling you is the whole 
story. Cara Westerly took Billy Fenton 
away from me. She drove him to the devil. 
Then, when he was down and out, she threw 
him. He killed himself. And Billy Fenton 
was the only man I ever cared a tinker’s dam 
for!” 

“T see,” she said. Even as she thrilled with 
the power that Fanny Bain’s news had given 
to her, she surveyed with keen disgust the 
woman whose desire for revenge had broken 
down in her all regard for the code that had 
been part of the game. Fanny Bain certainly 
didn’t believe in giving the underdog a chance 
to rise without a kick. But, with a feeling 
that her own conduct might not be beyond 
criticism, she put the thought out of mind 
and set herself to make ready for the combat 
she had determined to enter into with Cara 
Westerly 


T was almost dark when the girl called her, 
and she went down into the dusk of the 
big parlour. Cara Westerly was sitting by 
the window and rose to meet the older woman. 
It seemed to Annie Curtin that the girl had 
lost the defiance of manner she had worn the 
night before. Almost her first words ex- 
plained the reason. “T saw you at the 
Downs,” she said, “but you didn’t see me. 
You were talking to Mrs. Bain.” 
es,’ ” she said. “Fanny was telling me 
a story.” Fear that Gerald might come in 
upon them at any moment hurried her on. 

“Oh!” The girl’s word was almost a cry. 
She tried to retrieve it by others. “Mrs. 
Bain always has a thriller to tell.” 

“Like the rest of us, she’s lived a few. She 
was telling me of the death of a man I used 
to know. His name was Fenton—Billy 
Fenton. Did you ever hear of him?” 

She could not see Cara Westerly’s face, but 
she heard her quick intake of breath and her 
halting accent, before she plunged into the 
heart of battle. ‘Fanny Bain told me,” she 
said, “that Billy Fenton killed himself on 
your account after you had gone to New 
Orleans with him. Is it true?’ 

For a moment she waited for the girl’s 
denial, believing denial inevitable. But Cara 
Westerly’s voice came out of the dusk. “I'll 
tell you the whole truth, Mrs. Curtin,” she 
said, “‘and let you be the judge of it.’ 

Slowly, almost tonelessly, the girl began to 
weave the story. It was, at first, the tale of 
an untrained girl struggling for a living, 
avidly eager for gaiety, dreading with the 
fierce fear of youth lest life should pass her 
by, a girl without a home, easily led, blindly 
reckless. Not consciously, but with a force 
that drove the fact home to the woman who 
listened, she limned herself with sure strokes 
that proved her innate intention of right- 
doing, for all her lapses from rectitude. 
Drifting to the race-tracks, drawn by the 
thrill of the spectacle, she had met Billy 
Fenton. She had fallen in love with him in 
one of those swift infatuations, inexplicable 
as they are often tragic in consequence, and 
had arranged to meet him in New Orleans in 
the belief that they would be married there. 
They hadn’t been, and the girl had awakened 


| to horror of the way of life into which the 


finest element of her, her trust, had befooled 
her 


AD I been like Mrs. Bain and the rest 
of her crowd,” the girl said, her voice 
beating into staccato sharpness, “I might not 
have taken it all as I did. But I couldn’t 


stand it. I came to hate him, to loathe him 


| if I’d kept on caring for him. 
| endure it 


It wasn’t because he was losing money. I 
wouldn’t have cared for a minute about that, 
But I couldn’t 
I ran away from him. Then he 

-he killed himself.” "She leaned forward in 
the darkne ss as if she strove to peer into Annie 
Curtin’s face. “Oh, Mrs. Curtin,” she said, 
“haven’t you ever known what it is to love 
some one so much that you wished you could 
blot out all the rest of your life, although you 
know that it is only because of the rest of 
your life that you really care? That’s the 
way I care for Gerald. I know what you 
think of me. You think I’m not worthy of 
him. I’m not. But don’t you see that, just 


because of that, I can appreciate him, and 
understand him, and care for him?” 

There was a silence i in the room before Cara 
Westerly went on. “Didn’ t you ever do any 
thing you were sorry for?” she demanded, her 
young voice hardening in the stress of her 
fear. “Didn’t you ever do anything you 
would have given half the years of your lif 
to undo? And did you ever have to pay for 
it such a price as you're going to make me 
pay? For I know that, if you tell Gerald, 
it’s all over. 

“T paid a higher price,” Annie Curtin said 
“T lost my husband and my child and my 
home for one mistake. I’ve wandered the 
wilderness for twenty years. Why should 
I give you the chance they wouldn’t give 
me?” 

“T don’t know,” the girl said, and sighed. 
“T suppose that I’m not the only one who 
loses.” 

She sank down into a huddled heap in the 
chair, hardly visible in the gloom. Annie 
Curtin could hear the sharp unevenness of 
her breathing, and the sound of it swept her 
back once more to the crisis of her own life 
as no words of Cara Westerly’s could have 
done. Just that way had she gasped when 
old Michael had thundered out his denuncia- 
tion of her. Just that way had she sunk down 
before the finality of their verdict. The 
thought of her agony in that long-past time, 
the recollection of her wild and useless rage 
against the law that took into account neither 
penitence nor promise, came back to her now. 
Memory of her bitter cry—who were they to 
deny her mercy?— flashed upon her, not now 
in relation to her own tragedies, but in the 
light of this girl whose life lay before her. 
Because that night had been for her the parting 
of the ways, she could see that upon her 
judgment depended the rest of Cara 
Westerly’s days. If she let her have Gerald, 
she would have the chance at life she craved, 
for Annie Curtin knew, beyond all cavil, that 
the girl was just as fundamentally good as she 
herself had been before they had cast her 
forth. Ifshe sent her out, as her husband and 
his father had once driven her, she knew the 
Babylon to which she would drift. Only by 
virtue of her living hope in one day returning 
to Gerald had she saved herself from descent 
into the depths of it where the women, left 
at the post in the running of life, sink in 
despair. 


HERE came to her mind, incongruously, 
the old phrase of the tracks that Cap- 
tain John had voiced but the day before. Was 
she giving the devil his due and the hindmost 
a chance? For the twenty years she had 
drifted from paddock to paddock she had 
prided herself on her adherence to the code of 
her chosen way of life. Gerald’s words, ‘ ‘No 
man can afford to welsh in his own game,” 
sprung into life for her. Her word had been 
her bond, her sense of justice her watchword. 
If she lost that, she lost anchor. Not even 
Gerald, dear as he would be in the years that 
might bring them together, could altogether 
recompense for the loss of the one article of 
faith that sne had brought with her on the 
road of her struggles. After all— 

She put out her hand and in the darkness 
touched Cara Westerly’s. “When you’ve 
lived to be as old as I am,” she said, “you'll 
know that there’s only one thing in life you 
can hold. That’s being straight with your- 
self. And I guess I couldn’t run in form very 
far if I knew I'd done to you what they did 
to me.’ 

She rose as a passing bell-boy switched on 
the lights. Cara Westerly, still pallid, shaken 
yet by terror of the sentence she had escaped, 
dragged herself up, gazing at the older woman 
with eyes that lost their hardness in gratitude. 
So they stood, staring at each other in an 
appraising from which the edges of hostility 
were just beginning to run off like waves from 
shore, when a voice, almost carelessly blithe, 
fell upon their silence. They turned to see 
Gerald in the doorway. 

“T’ve had a hunt for you,” he said. “Ready 
for dinner?” Then, with swift sensing of 
some dramatic crisis, he paused, looking from 
one to the other of them in a wonder that 
grew as Cara Westerly stepped toward him, 
her hands clasped together tensely, while his 
mother watched her with dawning surprise. 

“T can’t keep it from you, Gerald,” she 
cried, “I must tell you. Whatever it’s to 
be, we must start straight. You'll have to 
know that I—that Billy Fenton and I—” 

“T know,” said Gerald Curtin. “I heard 
it at Lexington. I understood.” He looked 
over her shoulder at Annie Curtin with a gaze 
that told her all that she had not dared to 
ask him, a gaze that assured her that, for all 
old Michael Curtin might have said, he was 
his mother’s son who knew and had forgiven 
his mother’s sins, and, forgiving them, had 
opened his heart to mercy for all women who 
erred in folly. Out of his childhood and his 
boyhood in that stern household he had 
brought, strangely enough, a creed of charity. 
He looked down on Cara Westerly with the 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Imported and 4 
Domestic Lingerie 


at Mc Cutcheon’s 


May is the month when our Lingerie depart- 
ment is more than usually well prepared with 
the newest and daintiest articles in Lingerie. 
This year we have gathered together in many respects 
the largest and most complete showing of Lingerie we 
have been able to exhibit for years. This includes Im- 
ported and American-made goods, but particularly 
those of French manufacture. 

Our new stocks from Paris are here; a very wide variety 
including the latest models which, though not greatly 
different from those heretofore shown, are sure to please. 


Boudoir Gowns, Caps, Brassieres, etc., from the sim- 
plest styles at moderate prices to the more elaborate 
and costly, in satisfying variety. 


Children’s Wear 


The Underwear and Dresses for Children, of which we 
show a very comprehensive assortment of sizes up to 
ten years, are all sturdy, sensible, well-made little 
garments in good taste. 


The Dresses are made of our own Linens, Chambrays, 
Japanese Crepes, Dimities, etc. 


Suits for boys up to five years of age, also of Devon- 
shire Cloth, Linens, Ginghams, etc. 


Write for illustrated Booklet, 
“Special Attractions for May” 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Sts. 
New York 
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The American Ambassador 
(Continued from page 61) 


“T—I thought so too.” 

“But you don’t think so now, do you, 
Kitty?” He waited for her to answer, 
drawing nearer to her. Taking her hand in 
his he patted it gently. “You know, 
Kitty, I want you to be happy; it’s the only 
thing in the world I do want. Nothing else 
counts. You know that, don’t you?” 

She nodded silently. 


STL patting her hand, he drew a long 
breath. “I suppose there’s no use hoping 
you might change your mind—and go back 


| home with me?’ 





| “and I’ve lost. 


face it.” 


“No, father, it’s too late now.” 

“Too late!”’ he exclaimed, his voice full of 
hope. ‘It’s never too late. If, Kitty,” now 
he was pleading with all the force in him, “if 
things were different, do you think you could 
be happy back there? I mean could you go 
back home, give up all these castles and 
titles, be just a plain American girl—could 
you do that and be happy?” 

She turned slowly and slipped both her 
arms about his neck. Her face was glowing 
with passionate, imploring love. She looked 
at him through a long minute which seemed 
to throb with things unsaid. 

“Father,” she murmured at length, “you 
are breaking my heart! You are ruining 
everything for me. You are taking all the 
joy out of my—’” she stopped and let her head 
slip down on his shoulder. 

“Out of what, Kitty?” 

An interminable time passed before her 
voice came low but resolute: 

“Out of my love.” 

The Ambassador pushed her roughly away 
from him, and turning back to his desk sank 
heavily into his chair. She was beside him 
in a moment, but before she could speak the 
door opened, letting in a flood of light from the 
hall, and Mrs. Colborne entered. 

“Comte de Stanlau has been waiting 
almost an hour, Kate,” she said impatiently. 
“*Now it’s too late to ride.” 

Before I knew it, Kate had slipped past me 
and gone out of the room. 

Mrs. Colborne stopped at the door and 
turned on the electric light. “Why are you 
sitting here in the dark?” She paused ab- 
ruptly and stared at the Ambassador. He 
was leaning forward over the desk, his head 
bowed on his hands. “John,” she cried, 
“ John—what is it?’’ She came forward and 
bent over him. “John, what is wrong? 
What has happened?” 

He answered without looking up: “I’ve 
lost, Jenny, I’ve lost everything!” 

She glanced at me, pale and anxious. 

“I’ve played my last card,” he lifted his 
head and stared out into the lighted hall, 
Go along with Kate, Jenny. 
I’ve got to fight it out alone and learn how to 
face it. None of you can help me. I want 
to be alone.” 


A so this is to be the end of my love 


story. ‘I’ve got to fight it out alone and 
The Ambassador’s words ring in 
my ears as a special message to me. They 
are small comfort, but they are full of courage. 
At least there are no longer any disturbing 
doubts. She could not have resisted her 
father if she had not been sincere. How 
could she have listened to his pleading and 
refuted it unless she loved Stanlau? It 
would have been beyond human endurance. 
Duty and conscience may carry one far, but 
there is a limit to their power. 

I shall pull out as soon as it is possible. 
Why did I ever consider Walter’s suggestion? 
If I hadn’t, I should never have known this 
infernal feeling of having the most beautiful 
thing that will ever come into my life snuffed 
out like a birthday candle. 


April 7, 19— 

VERYTHING is topsyturvy, for the most 

extraordinary thing has happened. I 
don’t believe one of us has actually taken in 
what has occurred; it came too suddenly, too 
unexpectedly, too much out of a gloomy, 
ominous sky. The amazing part is that we 
have Mrs. Colborne to thank for it. That 
she should have thought of doing such a 
thing, not only thought of it but actually 
carried it out, is only a little more fantastic 
than that she should have originally given 
the cable to Comte de Stanlau. As I look 
back on this drasia, which has been playing 
itself out among us, I am forced to admit, 
even if I do it with laughter, that Mrs. Col- 
borne has been the leading lady right straight 
through it. But I must try to record it in 
sequence, else there will be no head nor tail 
to it. 

It is a week old now—the story of the even- 
ing when the King and Queen dined at the 
Embassy. It seems a thousand years ago. 
Since then hearts have been broken, hearts 
have been mended, and some by no means 
unimportant history has been made. 

remember the day only as a vague, 
miserably unhappy period which I got 
through somehow. At six-thirty o’clock I 
arrived at the Embassy, fully dressed for the 
evening, and went directly to the Am- 
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bassador’s office. In a few minutes we were 
joined by Dalton, who had just come from 
Parliament. The Ambassador’s anxiety 
showed in his first question. 

“Was Stanlau there?” he asked. 

“Yes. He left just before a recess of three 
hours was declared. Excitement was running 
pretty high. There may be some trouble.” 

“When will the vote be taken?” 

“About half past nine; as soon as the 
evening session begins.” 

The Ambassador looked at his watch and 
smiled. “Three hours more. Funny thing! 
—my having every one most interested in 
this deal dining with me on the same evening 
that it’s to be decided. It ought to be mighty 
interesting to-night to watch the faces of the 
King and Stanlau, to say nothing of my own.” 

“That reminds me,” Dalton broke in. 
“Comte de Stanlau drove away from Parlia- 
ment with two ambassadors. It is the third 
time I’ve seen them together to-day. Does 
that look to you at all suspicious?” 

“Everything’s suspicious at this moment. 
I suppose my colleagues are having a last 
fling at trying to make Stanlau block our 
game. 

“Of course—you are sure of Stanlau?” 
Dalton’s question was full of grave concern. 

“I’m sure of nothing, Dalton, till I know 
it’s finished.” 

At a quarter to seven we were all assembled 
in the large reception-room. Mrs. Colborne 
caught my attention as soon as she entered. 
She was as handsome as ever, as perfectly 
dressed, but there was a subtle difference in 
her expression. She was very quiet, almost 
silent, and I received the impression that 
some trouble was. absorbing her entire at- 
tention to the exclusion even of entertaining 
royalty. With a gesture unseen by the 
others she called me a little to one side. 


*T UNDERSTAND the vote is to be taken 
to-night,’”’ she said in a low voice. 

“At half past nine,” I answered. 

“Then Comte de Stanlau will have to 
leave here immediately after dinner to be 
present?” 

I nodded. She stood a moment in deep 
thought, then crossed the room to Kate. who 
had just entered. 

I was startled at Kate’s appearance. Her 
costume was much more elaborate than any- 
thing I had seen her wear before. It made 
her strikingly older. Somehow I thought of 
her no longer as a girl; she was now a thorough 


femme du monde and exceptionally brilliant 


looking. When I shook hands with her I 
received another shock—her vivid colour 
was artificial; she was painted. 

She was speaking to Dalton when I came 
up. “Then it will be decided to-night?” she 
said to him, searching his eyes with anxiety. 

“Yes. I should say at about ten o’clock. 
I have the cable all ready in cipher to send to 
Washington. To-morrow morning your 
father’s name will be on the lips of every 
American. You will have reason to be very 
proud of him.” 

She looked at him, almost reprovingly. “I 
have reason now.” 

The Ambassador joined the group. “Don’t 
let the band forget to play ‘America’ when 
the King and Queen come in,” he said to 
Atkins. 

“Their Majesties are accustomed to hearing 
their own national anthem at their entrance.” 

“All right,” cried the Ambassador, with a 
good-natured laugh. It was extraordinary 
how he was making the best of things and 
giving every appearance of carrying only the 
gayest of hearts. ‘But get in ‘America’ 
somewhere!” 

“John, dear, don’t forget to ask His 
Majesty to play bridge,’ Mrs. Colborne 
said. ‘‘Comtesse Victoire says he adores it.” 

The Ambassador nodded. “I’m _ just 
waiting to double anything the old dub 
makes!” 

Arturo appeared at the door, which was a 
sign that the first guests had arrived. His 
livery for special occasions is nothing short of 
sumptuous. Satin knee-breeches, a coat 
made almost entirely of gold braid, white silk 
stockings and very smart slippers with 
buckles of brilliants, and all this topped by a 
white peruke. I’m sure his ambition is to 
outdress the Court Chamberlain, and he 
succeeds. Standing at the door he announced 
the guests in a very resonant, if unusual, 
French accent. 

course the Haynes were the first to 
arrive; he was in the evening suit which he 
had bought to be married in twenty-five 
years ago; she was upholstered in a most 
striking costume of red satin covered with 
black lace. Her train was important enough 
for a function at St. James. Neither of them 
had the slightest idea what Arturo was saying 
when he announced them. And I’m sure I’m 
not surprised —‘ Monsieur, le Consul Général 
des Etats-Unis d’Amérique et Madame 
Haynes” doesn’t suggest them in the least. 

After them: “Son Excellence, l’Am- 
bassadeur de la Grande Bretagne et Lady 
Taskerton; Comtesse Victoire de Stanlau; 

(Continued on page 96) 














The Ideal Corset for the Bride 


sp tase wid satin and filmy tulle gain half their 
charm from the fashionable figure and graceful 
poise of the wearer. 


As a perfect foundation for the bridal frock, a Madame 
Lyra Corset is “comme il faut.” So beautiful in design, 
so exquisite in fabric, so comfortable—a corset: which 
frees the wearer from self-consciousness. 


Model 3662— Model 7201— 

For Medium Figures For Medium Figures 
Fashionable design, exquisite An extremely modish garment. 
materials and perfect fit make Its unusual richness of fabrics 
this a splendid corset over and trimmings will appeal to the 
which to fit a light summer woman who wants the best cor- 
| gown. It may be had in white set obtainable. In beautiful Silk 
or pink Silk Brocade at $5.00. Brocade, white or pink at $12.00. 
Same design in coutil at $3.50 Same design in coutil at $6.50. 
and $5.00. 








A Madame Lyra Corset for every type of figure. 
Ask at the Better Stores to see your model 


$3.50 to $25.00 


Catalog if desired 


LYRA CORSET 


DETROIT NEW YORK CHICAGO 


MAKERS 


SAN FRANCISCO 

































































LONDON PARIS 





Wraps 


Lingerie 


Gowns 
Millinery 


37 and 39 West 57th Street, New York 
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for my trousseaw! Isn'tit wonderful? 


Wilkinson Art Quits are splendid trousseau gifts. Their 
wonderful workmanship and superb materials give them 
a charm that endures. They keep their beauty and 
fascination through long service. 
















Wilkinson designs are copyrighted and exclusive. Made entirely 
by hand and only upon orders. Materials are silk, satin or 
sateen, in colors or patterns to match any color scheme or 
decoration. Filling of Australian lamb’s wool, cotten or down. 
Monograms or crests added when desired. 


Wilkinson Art Quilts range in price from $10 to 
$150. The one illustrated is the copyrighted Dia- 
mond Scroll design, Canita satin, Australian lambs’ 
wool filling. Price, $37.50. 


Shipments on approval if reference is given. Samples of ma- 
terials sent in various shades if colors desired are stated. 


THE WILKINSON SISTERS 
Dept. B. Ligonier, Ind. 


Beautiful Booklet H, in colors, 
sent upon request. 


«, Wilkingon 


| Art Quilts 3 . 
z. 
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N AWALPOLE BROS | 
473 Fifth AvenueNewYork 


ALPOLE DROS. 4 
Rawat GATE, PROCEEDING may 


Irish Linen Manufacturers 
i IRISH LINEN THROUGHOUT 
“ Sale Catalogue on request 










“&] No. 9373 
Madeira Hand Embroidered 


Tea Napkins, size 13 ins. 
Sale Price $7.25 per doz. 


No. 5106 [= 
Hand Drawn Mosaic 
Tea Napkins, Size 13 ins. 
Sale Price $9.00 

per doz. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


SETS OF SHEETS AND 
PILLOW CASES 

















No. 10 
75 Sets of very superior quality Hemstitched Cotton Sheets 
and pillow cases, comprising: 

1 pair 72 x 108 in. Sheets and 1 pair 22 x 36 in. Pillow 
Cases, with a three letter Monogram, laundered and boxed. 
Sale Price complete $11.25 
Or with 1 pair 90 x 108 in. Sheets and 1 pair 22 x 36 in. 
Pillow Cases 
Sale Price complete $11.75 
Please note all our Sheets are three yards long. 





No. 6841 
Italian Scroll Design 


Cloths Sale Prices | Cloths Sale Prices 

2 by 2 Yds 10.50 each 2% by 3 Yds. 19.75 each < 

2 by 242 Yds. 13.25 each | 242 by 242 Yds. 18.00 each 

2 by 3 Yds. 15.75 each | 2% by 3 Yds. 21.50 each 

2%, by 2% Yds. 15.00 each | Breakfast Napkins, 15.00 per Doz. Ae 

2% by 24% Yds. 16.50 each | Dinner Napkins, 21.00 per Doz. 
Other Branches at 583 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. fs 


London, Dublin, Belfast and Melbourne 


Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
Harper's Bazar, May, 19!7 


Son Altesse, le Prince de Carigni, l’Am- 
bassadeur de sa Majesté, le Roi d’Italie,” et 
cetera, and last of all “‘ Monsieur le Comte de 
Stanlau”’. 

A few minutes of lively conversation, then 
Arturo appeared bearing aloft a_ three- 
branched candlestick with lighted candles. 
This, we had been informed, was to signify 
that Their Majesties were arriving. With 
Arturo leading the way, the Ambassador and 





| Dalton, Atkins and I, and then Mrs. Colborne 
and Kate proceeded to the entrance-hall. 

The ladies remained at the top of the stairs 
| while the rest of us went down to the porte- 
| cochére. 

The royal! coach rolled up with considerable 
clatter, a lot of royal guardsmen surrounding 
it; the Grand Master of Ceremonies sprang 
out, then the King followed by the Queen. 
After the greetings the Ambassador gave his 
arm to the Queen and led her up the steps, 
followed by Dalton with the King, and 
Atkins and I supporting the Grand Master of 
Ceremonies. Mrs. Colborne, having made 
her curtsies, took the King’s arm and fol- 
lowed the Ambassador and the Queen to the 
reception-room. Here the guests had ar- 
ranged themselves in a half circle, ladies on 
one side, men on the other. All of them 
bowed low and curtsied as Their Majesties 
entered. The Ambassador conducted the 
Queen around the entire circle, her hand all 
the time on his arm as she greeted each guest 


separately. This successfully accomplished 
to the accompaniment of the national 
anthems—and not ‘America’—the Am- 


bassador led the Queen straight out to the 
dining-room. He said afterwards he’d be 
| hanged before he’d go through such an ordeal 
| again. 


‘THE King and Mrs. Colborne were going 

through the same procedure just back of 
them, and as both the august presences dis- 
appeared towards the dining-room, the rest of 
us followed with considerably less form. I 
don’t believe these people take their royalties 
a bit more seriously than we do. 

The dinner was long and inexpressibly dull. 
Royalties appear to be an insurmountable wet 
blanket. Sitting at the foot of the table I 
had a good view of every one, and now and 
then I would pinch myself in an attempt to 
get some sort of sensation out of the fact that 
I was dining at the same table with a real live 
King and Queen. Mrs. Colborne appeared 
to hit it off successfully with the King on her 
right and Lord Taskerton on her left. Op- 
posite the Ambassador struggled hard with 
| the Queen. 
| When we got back to the drawing-room the 





guests formed in a circle while the King and 

Mrs. Colborne, the Queen and the Am- 
| bassador, stopped for a brief conversation 
with each guest. I could see from the ex- 
pressions that it was the stereotyped list of 
questions and answers. There was one 
burning exception, however—Mrs. Haynes. 
As the King approached her she plumed her- 
self from head to foot, shook out the 
voluminous black and red train, and crossed 
her hands primly on her stomach. It was 
Waco’s proudest moment. Mrs. Colborne 
saw that she was in for it, gritted her teeth 
and stood it like a soldier. 

“Will Your Majesty permit me to present 
the wife of our Consul General, Mrs. Haynes?” 
she said. 

Mrs. Haynes gripped His Majesty’s hand 
and achieved a curtsy that would have put 
to shame a lady in waiting, and, not waiting 
to be addressed by the King, burst into con- 
versation. 

“I’ve been just crazy to meet you,” she 
said, in a voice loud enough to be heard across 
the room. “I’ve been here going on two 
years now, and will you believe it, this is the 
first time I’ve had a chance to speak to you!” 

The King smiled graciously; indeed his 
pleasant old wrinkled face actually beamed. 
I believe he was enjoying himself for the 
first time that evening. Then, with the train- 
ing of a lifetime, the set phrase came to his 
| lips: “We hope that you are happy in our 
country.” 

Mrs. Haynes’s training of a lifetime also 
asserted itself. ‘‘Indeed I’m not happy here. 
I’m real miserable. I most die of homesick- 
ness.” 
| His Majesty appeared a bit puzzled, but 

only for a moment. “All Americans love 

their country very much. I should like to 
| visit it some day.” 
| “You'd be sure to like it. This kind of a 
place is good enough to see once, but give me 
| Texas to live in every time.” 
| The King laughed, shook hands with her, 
| 





waited until she had again successfully per- 
| formed her curtsy, then moved on to the next 
} guest. 

Every one having now been spoken to, the 
Queen sat down and a group immediately 
formed about her. The Ambassador ap- 
proached the King, asked if he would play 
bridge and conducted him to the library 
where tables had been arranged. The after- 
dinner guests began to arrive and the chilling 

| formality lessened. 
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The American 


(Continued from page 04) 


Ambassador 


I slipped “out to another room, lighted 
cigarette and drew a long breath of relie/ 
Standing ‘in a recessed window, I saw one of 
the ambassadors and Comte de Stanlau com: 
into the room together. They sat down on 
a sofa and lighted cigarettes. After smoking 
in silence a few moments, Stanlau drew out 
his watch and looked at it; then he rose with 
a start. 

“TT is almost ten o’clock. I must return 
to Parliament,” he said. 

“You still refuse my offer?” 

“T regret exceedingly that we could not 
make the necessary arrangements. I should 
have been glad to favour your Government.” 

“T did all that was possible. I cabled your 
price. I’ve been expecting an answer all 


Stanlau smiled and held out his hand. 
“Thank you. It is too late now.” 

As he said this and started to leave the 
room, Arturo entered, carrying a telegram on 
a silver tray. He went directly up to the 
Ambassador with whom Stanlau had been 
talking and presented it. 

“One moment, Stanlau,” he said. He tore 
the telegram open, laughed contentedly, and 
held it out to Stanlau. “Just in time. A 
moment more and it would have been too 
late.” 

Stanlau’s face flushed and for a few seconds 
he appeared undecided. Then, folding the 
telegram very carefully, he slipped it into his 
pocket, and extended his hand. “You have 
won, Your Excellency.” With a quick, 
nervous gesture he turned away. “I must 
bid my host good night and hurry away.” 

The Ambassador followed him. “Have 
you time? You need not worry about 
Colborne; I'll make your excuses for you.” 

Stanlau was already at the door. “It 
will take only a minute,” he said, and dis- 


appeared. 
Only one thing could be meant— 
Stanlau was a traitor. He had sold him- 


self to a higher bidder. But now, at the 
last moment, what could be done to stop 
him? My one idea was to get to the Am- 
bassador and tell him before Stanlau had 
said good night. Intent on this purpose I 
rushed through the room where the Queen 
was seated and on into the library. I was 
too late. Stanlau was already bowing to the 
King and making his excuses for leaving. 
Just as I came up to the table I heard him 
say to the Ambassador: ‘Could I possibly see 
you for a moment before I go?” 

The King, intent on the hand he had just 
picked up, nodded to the Ambassador. “Of 
course I shall excuse you; but give me a good 
man in your place. This hand is too good 
not to be played.” 

The Ambassador saw me and signaled me 
to take his place. As I slipped into the chair 
he vacated I touched him on the arm. He 
leaned near enough for me to whisper: “‘ Don’t 
let him get away.” 

I could not tell from the expression of his 
face whether he had caught my meaning or 
not. As I picked up my cards to play my 
first game of bridge with a king for a partner, 
I saw the Ambassador and Stanlau, arm in 
arm, leave the room by a door which led into 
the hall. 


OUCH a game of bridge was never before 
played I’m sure. I could hardly see a card. 
Kate, Stanlau, the Ambassador ruined, our 
mission irretrievably lost, everything gone to 
smash—was all I could think of. By the 
most extraordinary good luck I was dummy 
almost every hand, otherwise the game could 
not have gone on. Once, while we were 
dealing, Dalton came up, bowed to the King, 
and asked if any one knew where Stanlau was. 

“‘Who wants him?”’ asked His Majesty. 

“They are telephoning for him from the 
Chamber, Your Majesty.” 

The King looked at his watch. “He is 
probably there now. He left half an hour 
ago. Sans atout.” ; 

I was vaguely conscious of Dalton moving 
away; then, long after, of his reappearance. — 
“Do you know where the Ambassador is? 

he whispered to me. 

I shook my head. 

“And Mrs. Colborne?” 

I shook my head again. 

“Something has happened,” he continued. 
“T can’t find either of them.” 

Another interminable time, with cards and 
incoherent scenes passing before me. Finally, 
with a relief that was painful. I saw the King 
push back his chair and rise. 3 

“A very good game,” he said, with a smile 
of contentment. Evidently he had won. 
Then with a nod towards me: “I congratulate 
you on your game. Do all Americans play 
so well?” 

I suppose I replied, though I don’t remem- 
ber doing so. I was too intent upon getting 
back to the others and finding out what had 
happened. ; 

In the drawing-room the Queen was still 
surrounded by her circle and in the midst of 
it the person I saw first was Mrs. Colborne. 

(Continued oi page 108) 
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The Supreme Test of Merit 


ITH all the corsets of the world to select from, these re- 
nowned artists of the stage chose the “Goodwin” exclusively 
as being the only corset capable of imparting supreme beauty to 


‘the natural form with the irreproachable in style and comfort. 


Read what they say about this superb garment : 


“IT did not know that such wonderful 
corsets were made in America. In the 
future I shall wear no other. 

Yours sincerely, 


“T’m so glad you introduced me to the 
Goodwin Corset. Have tried every 
well known make of corset from coast 
to coast, and at last have found one that 


Anna Held meets with every requirement. Shall 
“Can't tell you the comfort I am getting always wear the Goodwin Corset. Many 
out of my Goodwin Corset. i feel thanks to you for your courteous at- 
” 
human in it and my friends tell me I tention, 


‘look’ human; so what more can a human Most sincerely yours, 
ask?” Gertrude Maitland 
Sincerely, 


Trixie Friganza “In my opinion the Goodwin. Corset has 


“In all my ‘Experience’ with corsets I no counterpart. have not known any 
have found none to compare with the corset, foreign or domestic make, which 
Goodwin, it gives such comfort and ease gives such graceful lines, wonderful sup 
in my stage work.” port and luxurious comfort.’ 


Truly yours, Sincerely, 


Peggie O’Keefe QueeniefSmith 
Front Lace, Back Lace Corsets. Prices from $4 to $50 
Write for New Art Catalog 


oodurn 


373 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Chicago: 57 E. Madison St. San Francisco: 330 Sutter St. Los Angeles: 220 W. Fifth St. 
Philadelphia: 1120 Walnut St. Buffalo: 70 W. Chippewa St. Atlanta: 5812 
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Hair under the arms is a 
needless annoyance. You can 
remove it in the most agreeable, 
“womanly” way by using El 
Rado,a sanitary, colorlesslotion. 
El Rado is easily applied to the 
face, neck or arms, with a piece 
of absorbent cotton. Entirely 


harmless, and does not stimulate 
or coarsen later hair growth. 


Ask for (Rede at any toilet goods 


counter. Two sizes, 50c and 
$1.00. Money-back guarantee. 


If you prefer, we will fill your order by 
mail, if you write enclosing stamps or coin. 
PILGRIM MFG. CO., 12 E. 28th St., N. Y. 

Canadian Office—312 St. Urbain, Montreal 


Reduce Your Flesh 


Wear my famous Rubber Garments and your super- 
flous Flesh will positively disappear. 


Dr. Jeanne Walter’s fAMous 





MEDICATED 


RUBBER GARMENTS 
For Men and Women 
Cover_the enti-e body or ony 

part. The safe and quick en 
reduce by_ perspiration. 
dorsed by. leading physicians. 
Frown Eradicator. . . $2.00 
Chin Reducer........ 2. = 







Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, 
for the purpose of redécing the 
fiesi ne ere desired. Invaluable to 
B mn those si suffering from rheumatism. 
ust Reducer, Price $5 Send for free illustrated booklet. 
Made from De. JEANNE £E WALTER 
Dr Walter’s famous Bi ‘atentee 
reducing rubber Hin: 
with coutil back, E or & ant ongth oor 
















Whitehall St. 
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RANSPARENT oven- 
ware was as inevitable a 
development as the many 
other refinements which the 
ages have contributed to 
modern life. The daintiness 


of Pyrex when broughttothe 
table makesan instant appeal. 


To be had from dealers in house- 
wares everywhere. Ask yourdealer 
for booklet. Corning Gass Works 
109 Tioga Avenue, Corning, N. Y. 
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ala me 


Prepared for you by our chef 
from the Paris Ritz—ready to 
heat and serve in a moment on 
toast, in patty shells, etc., as 
the delicious surprise of lunch- 
eon, dinner, supper, after the- 
atre, or the evening the maid 
is out. 
Only 25¢ and 50c 
at all fine grocers 

Or send us $1.45 or $2.85 for 
half dozen respective sizes, de- 
livery prepaid if you name your 
best grocer. Write, mentioning 
him for booklet. In Canada, 
35c, 65c; $2.00 and 

$3.75 one-half dozen. 

PURITY CROSS, Ine. 

Model Kitchen 

Route 2J Orange,N. J. 

Have you tried Purtty 

Cross Welsh Rarebit? 
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Evans's Depilatory 


(with complete outfit for applying) 








Enjoying every § 


gives complete free- 
step of the dance 


dom from the self- 
consciousness which a 
woman can not other- 
wise help feeling when 
wearing a fashionably 
cut evening gown. 


The orchestra is playing in 
perfect rhythm as you lightly 
sway and step with it. You 
dance easily with unconscious 
grace, because you are wearing 
a Spencer Corset designed espe- 
cially for you. 


Spencer 
| REJUVENO 
| A Special Design for Each Customer 
| 





It is a soft powder 
which, used occasion- 
ally, keeps the under- | 
arm and other parts of | | 
the skin entirely free 
from superfluous hair. 
There is no safe way of 
removing hair perma- 
nently. 


The individual designing that 
you receive as part of Spencer 
Service (no extra charge) is 
worth more to you than the cor- 
set itself. 


This individual corset assures 
a well-poised, graceful figure. It 
improves health by supporting 
the abdomen and spine; at night 
you feel fresh and youthful in- 
stead of tired out. 


_ Your Spencer is guaranteed to hold 
its original shape until worn out; 
therefore, your outer garments. will 
. retain their smart style until discarded. 
20 d igning S i 
Ge rge B Evans Spencer Designing Service awarded 
1104 Chestnut St Philadelphia Pa Gold Medal, Panama-Pacific Interna- 
Mes “M ba tional Exposition, San Francisco, 1915. 
Makers of “Mum Look in your telephone book for 
your local Spencer corsetiere. Write 


How Do You Expect to us if you cannot locate our representa- 


tive. Send for booklet. 


“Work Like a Horse” THE BERGER BROTHERS CO. 


145 Derby Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


50 cents for complete outfit. 


Money back if you 
want it At drug or depart- 
ment stores or send us 50 
cents and dealer’s name. 
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—yet treat yourself as an intelligent farmer would 
scorn to treat his plow-horse? Your body demands 
careful attention, like any other finely adjusted piece 
of machinery. It responds just as allie to good LaGoutte-a-Goutte 


treatment and suffers just as acutely from neglect. RESTORE Color to GRAY HAIR 
1 Faded or 


! Neglect of the bowel function and the habitual use of laxative 
ills and waters frequently result in chronic constipation. 
rug “remedies” for constipation whip the bowels into action 

until eventually the system comes to demand the spur of a 

cathartic before it will work at all. For this reason phy- 

sicians everywhere are recommending Nujol—the internal 
lubricant. Nujol, unlike physics or drugs, acts mechanically 
by keeping the intestinal contents soft and so facilitating 
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No matter how 
gray, faded, 
streaked or life- 
less it may be, 
only one applica-. 
tion of LaGoutte- 
a-Goutte will re- 





normal movements. “94 store the color to 

Ss any shade of 

Nujol being a lubricant, does not gripe or upset the system. black, brown, drab or red. LaGoutte-a- 

REDUCE YOUR It is tasteless, and easy to take. Goutte is harmless, does not discolor the 

scalp, , rich, lasting color that 

The Standard Oil Company [New Jersey] has used its world- colp, maess Saee ne el Makes 

D CH wide resources in producing Nujol and its reputation is be- the hair soft and glossy, with a natural, 

OU BLE IN hind the product. | full-of-life appearance, and the aoe ay 
“7s ; — , be washed as usual. IT REQUIRES O 

STOP MOUTH BREATHING ee 0 ie anh sent: for enmetineion sv, senem ONE APPLICATION and NO AFTER SHAM- 


facture. The genuine sold only ~~. POO IS NECESSARY; takes only a few 


Wikis teeein' Chin: aanediee - hin Nujol trade-mark. All bottles filled at our Nuj . “ce ere 

during | sleep, strengthens and plant, absolutely modern and sanitary minutes, and can be applied yourseil in 
ee ae te Oe the privacy of your home. Any one of 

sto , . } your home. } 

osition, eliminating all disfiguring STANDARD OIL COMPANY 32 shades you wish is given from the 
a Glow Jonayt ONE package. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 
With it, mouth breathing and snor- Order direct or, if you’d first like to see 
poe dam rapa Soyeume Dept. 21 How Senay how well it will appear on your hair, 


One month’s wear will reduce your 
double chin and stop mouth breath 
ing habit. 















Send me a Little Lock of Your 


Hair — I'll Color It Without Charge 


A. light, durable, ago ap- ie 

pliance. Comes in large, medium, | 

small and children’s sizes. | Cut close to head and mention shade desired. 

If in the City, call and I'll apply color myself. 
Write, giving your dealer's No charge for examination or advice. 29 years 
name, for our interesting leaflet, experience. 
“Health and Facial Beauty,”’ L. Pierre Vallign 
ERY TUT RED ete ees, 8 A LL 






iy 
or send $4 for Silk S$ rter, 
$3.00 for Mesh, $2.50 for Linen onentadr ale niesecianie a 
or $1.50 for Cotton. 
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Children’s Frocks 


DANTY, practical, little garments 
for children from 3 to 12 years. 
All models of original and exclusive 
design. Satisfaction or money re- 
funded. Send for new 1917 Illus- 


30E. 42nd St., Dept. HS, New York City 5 
Dealer ' Please send me booklet on the treatment of constipation | 
‘Write your name.and address plainly below 











Dept. Stores. Drug Stores, 
Beauty Parlors, Specialty 
Stores will find the Davis Chin 



































Supporter a pro le seller. 
Write f . trated Catalog and samples. 
rite for wholesale prices. a Address. City" — ae Also a complete line of 
Smocks for grown-ups 
33 THE SMOCKERY, 8 Chester Place 
REP PARE OT ER oe Price $7.00 Englewood, N. J. 
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HE Lily of France is a 
beautiful corset, worn 
by beautiful women to 
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Coleatal Sol : 7 ‘HE woman who has been puzzling how to meet 
High as fet all the dress demands of the summer, without an 
B since lve & § extravagant wardrobe, finds a happy solution in 

_ used- =~. 


| na eee GUARANTEED 
wee | | CREME NEVRSRINK wast sears 


reproduction ica a — mM Re 
— Queen DS ~ | M (-) They always look fresh and dressy, for they are guaranteed 
apo he “ ° Ps ° ° pe 


: Tie Veloce Complecan Meher to wash perfectly without shrinking and hold their shape until 
Solid maho- 


Made by J. SIMON & CO., Paris, France worn out. 


























on “ — Famous abroad tor over fait Century. The best stores show “Nevrsrink™ Skirts in all the newest 
Diteead exw CREME SIMON wash fabrics. See the “Nevrsrink” guarantee ticket when buy- 
where. ad POU DRE sl MO ing wash skirts. It insures your satisfaction. 
m6 > ‘ace Powder) 40c and 75c 5 . 
Size: 42" wide, 23" deep. 85" high. ee SAVO N SIMON Nevershrink Skirt Company, 17 East 26th Street, New York 
Write for Booklet — At All Coat ‘Dialane 
THE LITTLE SHOP AROUND Cee sno sith dealer's Tmaime and receive 
THE CORNER J Simon SIMON diminution mirror. ‘i 
~~ _ ole 
Liberty and Fifth Aves.. Pittsburgh, Ps. Dept. B15 W. 36th St.,.New Fork 














Natural Hair Nets 


$1 adozen; usual $2.50 kind 


HEY are hand-made by French peas- 
(0: ants of selected natural hair, and come 
in two styles. 
The “Slippon” net shaped like a boudoir 
cap is very easily adjusted. The mesh is 
graduated at the edge to need only a hair- 
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The “Import Special” has round shaped 
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fectly. 
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Satisfaction ; 
White hair n rt Special” or “Slippon” cap shape, $1.50 a dozen 
Mention col e when ordering. 
4 EORGE ALLEN, Inc. 
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maid appeared silently in the doorway. 
In an astonishingly short space of time she 
was dressed and down-stairs, presenting her 
usually sleek and polished appearance. 
Wickham was in the drawing-room, and a 
suggestion that they should have a game of 
piquet quickly drove him to the writing of 
imaginary business letters. 

The coast was thus clear, but Riatt was 
still absent. Nancy’s methods were nothing 
if not direct. She rang the bel! and when the 
butler appeared she said: 

“Where is Mr. Riatt?” 

“Tn his room, madame. 

“ Dressing?” 

‘No, madame, he is dressed. 
should say. 

Nancy nodded her head once. ‘One 
moment,” she said, and going to the writing- 
table she sat down and wrote quickly: 

“T should like five minutes’ conversation 
with you. Strange to say my motive is al- 
truistic—so altruistic that I feel I should sign 
myself Pro Bono Publico, instead of Nancy 
Almar. There is no one down here in the 
drawing-room at the moment. 

She put this in an envelope, sealed it with 
sealing wax (to the disgust of the butler, who 
found it hard enough as it was to keep up 
with all that went on in the house) and told 
the man to send it at once to Mr. Riatt. 

She did not have long to wait. Riatt, 
with all the satisfaction in his bearing of one 
who has just satisfactorily bathed, shaved 
and eaten, came down to her at once. 


” 


Resting, I 


“G' )OD morning, Pro Bono Publico,’”’ he 
said, just glancing about to be sure he 

was not overheard. “It was not necessary 
to put this interview on an altruistic basis. 
I should have been glad to come to it even if 
it had been as a favour to you. 

She looked at him with her hard dark eyes. 
“Isn’t that rather a reckless way for a man 
in your situation to talk?” 

“T was not aware that I was in a situ- 
ation.” 

This was exactly the expression that she 
had wanted from him. It seemed to come 
spontaneously, and could only mean that at 
least he was not newly engaged. 

She relaxed the tension of her attitude. 
“Are you really under the impression that 
you’re not?” 

“T feel quite sure of it.” 

“You poor dear innocent creature! 

“However,” he went on, sitting down be- 
side her on the wide, low sofa, ‘something 
tells me that I shall enjoy extremely having 
you tell me all about it. 

Tucking one foot under her, as every girl 
is taught in the schoolroom is most unlady- 
like, she turned and faced him. ‘‘ Mr. Riatt,” 
she said, “‘when I was a child I used to let 
the mice out of the traps, not so much, I’m 
afraid, from tenderness for the mice, as from 
dislike of my natural enemy the cook. Since 
then I have never been able to see a mouse in 
anybody's trap but my own without a desire 
to release it. 

“And I am the mouse?” 

She nodded. ‘And in rather a dangerous 
sort of trap, too.” 

He smiled at the se riousness of her tone. 

“Ah,” said she, “the — self-confidence 
which your smile betrays is one of the weak- 
nesses by which nature has delivered your 
sex into the hands of mine. I would explain 
it to you at length, but the time is too short. 
The great offensive may begin at any moment. 
The Usshers have made up their minds that 
you are to marry Christine Fenimer. That 
was why you were asked here.” 

“Innocent Westerner as I am,” 
swered, “that idea 

She interrupted him. “Yes, but don’t 
you see it’s entirely different now. Now 
they really have a sort of hold on you. I 
don’t know what Christine’s own attitude 
may be, but I can tell you this—her position 
was so difficult that she was on the point of 
engaging herself t to Ned. 

‘Oh, come,” said Riatt politely, “your 
brother is not as bad as you seem to think.” 

“He’s not bad at all, poor dear. He’s 
very good; but women do not fall in love 
with bim. You on the contrary are rich and 
attractive. You'll just have to take my word 
for that,” she added without a trace of co- 
quetry. “And so—and so—and so, if I were 
you, my dear Cousin Max, I should give orders 
to have my bag packed at once, and take a 
very slow, tiresome train that leaves here at 
twelve-forty-something and not even wait 
for the afternoon express. : 

There was that in her tone that would have 
made the blood of any man run cold with 
terror, but he managed a smile. ‘In my 
place you would run away?” he asked. 

She shook her head. “No, I wouldn’t 
run away myself, but T advise you to. I 
shouldn’t be in any danger. Being a mere 
woman, I can be cruel, cold and selfish when 
the occasion demands. But this is a situation 
that requires all the qualities a man doesn’t 


” 


he an- 


possess. 


I 
“What do you mean?’ 
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“Does your heart become harder when a 
pretty woman cries? Is your conscience 
unmoved by the responsibility for some one 
else’s unhappine ss? Can you be made love 
to without a haunting suspicion that you 
brought it on yourself?” 

Good he -avens, no! oi cried Riatt. 

‘Then run while there’s time.” 


S the ox fears the gadfly and the elephant 

the mouse, so does the bravest of men fear 
the emotional entanglement of any making 
but his own. For an instant Riatt felt himself 
swept by the frankest, wildest panic. Mis- 
adventures among the clouds he had had 
many times, and had looked a clean straight 
death in the face. He had never felt anything 
like the terror that for an instant possessed 
him. Then it passed and he said with con- 
viction: 

“Well, after all, there are certain things 
you can’t be made to do against your will.” 

“Certainly. But you are not referring to 
marriage, are you?” 

“Yes, I was.” . 

“My poor dear man, as if half the marriages 
in the world were not made against the 
wishes of one or the other parties to them!” 

His heart sank. “It’s perfectly true,” he 
said. ‘‘And yet one does rather hate to run 
away. “ 

““Not so much as one hates afterward to 
think one might have.” 

He laughed, and she went on: “The 
moment is critical Laura Ussher and 
Christine have been closeted together for the 
better part of two hours. Something is 
going to happen immediately. At any 
moment Laura may appear and say with 
that wonderfully casual manner of hers, 
‘May I have a word with you, Max?’ And 
then you'll be lost.” 

“Oh, not quite as bad as that, I hope,” 
said Riatt. 

“Lost,” she repeated, and learning over she 
laid one polished finger-tip on the bell. 
“When the man comes, tell him to get you 
ready for that early train. 

There was complete silence between them 
until the footman appeared and Riatt had 
given the necessary orders. 

“T wonder,” he said, when they were again 
alone, “‘whether I shall be angry at you for 
this advice or grateful. It’s a dangerous 
thing, you know, to advise a man to run 
away 

“Dine with me in town on Wednesday, and 
you can te ‘I! me which it is. 

“You don’t seem to be much afraid of my 
anger. 

‘I think perhaps your gr. ratitude might be 
the more dangerous of the two.’ 


4 








HILE he was struggling between a new- 

found prudence and a natural desire 

to inquire further into her meaning, a door 

up-stairs was heard to shut, and presently 

Laura Ussher came sauntering into the room. 

“You're up early, Nancy,” she said pleas- 
antly. 

“T thought I ought to recognize the return 
of the wanderers in some way—partic ularly 
as I hear we are to lose one of them so soon. 

Mrs. Ussher glanced quickly at her cousin. 

‘Are you leaving us, Max?” 

“I’m sorry to say I’ve just had word that 
I must, and I told the man to make arrange- 
ments for me to get that twelve-something or 
other train.” 

Mrs. Ussher did not change a muscle. 
““T’msorry you have to go,”’ she said; “‘ we shall 
all miss you. By the way, you won’t be able 
to get anything before the four-eighteen 
That midday train is taken off in winter. 
Didn’t the footman tell you? Stupid young 
man!—but he’s new and has not learnt the 
trains yet, I suppose. Do you want to send a 
telegram? They have to be telephoned here, 
but if you write it out, I’ll have it sent for 
you.” 

“How wonderful you are, Laura!” mur- 
mured Mrs. Almar. 

Mrs. Ussher looked vague. 
dear?’ , 

“In all ways, but I think it’s as a friend 
that I admire you most. 

Mrs. Ussher smiled. “‘ Yes,” she said, “I’m 
very devoted to my friends even when they 
don’t behave quite fairly to me. But I love 
my relations too,” she added. ‘Max, since 
I’m to lose you so soon, I’d like to have a 
talk with you before lunch. Shall we go to 
my little study? 

Nancy’s eyes danced. ‘No, Laura,” she 
said, “he will not. He has just promised to 
teach me a new solitaire, and I won’t yield 
him to any one.” 

Riatt, terrified at this proof that Nancy’s 
prophecy was coming true, resolved to cling 
to her. 

“Sit dc wn and learn the game too, Laura,” 
he said. “It’s a very good one. 

“T want to speak to you about a business 
mz atte r, Max.” 

“T never att end to business during church 
hours, “ We’'l 


“Tn what way, 


Laura,” he answered. We 
(Continued on page 104) 








The Charm of Model Gowns 


The Prices You Can Easily Afford 
UST the sort of frock you’ve dreamed of—a gown 
that possesses those chic Parisienne touches which 
mean so much to well-dressed women, noted for their 
individuality and smartness in dress. 
You'll find that very garment 
among the Maxon Model Gowns 
All our gowns are the offerings 











of the leading Parisian and 
p American modistes. 
They were shown once on dress 


forms to illustrate the latest or ad- 
vance Parisienne modes and are not 
worn or even shop worn. The gown 
is new to you. 

You can buy two_ frocks, 
either for street, afternoon, 
or evening wear for the same 
price usually considered else- 
where a fair price for one 
alone. And all are originals 
—no two alike. 

If you can wear model sizes, 
visit our modest shop before 
you decide on your next 
gown or wrap — compare 
prices, styles, and _ values. 
Like many of the best-dressed 
women in New York, you’ll 
not only save money, but 
actually dress more distingué 
and win the admiration of 
your friends or neighbors. 


Prices $20 up 


Two Gowns for the 
Usual Price of One 


—— Call and sce these gowns your- 
€ ao self—even try them on. You are never urged 
yt to buy. A visit will pleasantly surprise you. 
No catalogs—No approval shipments. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


in New, Bold Sport Stripes 
in Ravishing, Washable Colors. 


The Practical Sport Fabric of the Season. 
Suitable for Sport Skirts, Suits and Dresses. 
Obtainable at the best retail stores. 
Write to us if you cannot procure it. 


LESHER, WHITMAN & CoO., Inc. 


Broadway and 19th Street 


New York 


Maker: P - P 
wie SPicholas Fabrics 
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Miss Sim \n Sport Coat of 
“Lustre Woolvel’” 


Designed and made by 


H. Samuels & Sons, New York 
Hat by Phipps Shoes by Cammeyer 


“Lustre Woolvel” is a new and exceedingly 
light weight pile : abric of the finest wool. It 
drapes in soft and flowing lines and lends an 
indescribable grace and youthfulness to the 
garment. 


The coat illustrated may be purchased from 


Lord & Taylor, New York 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia 
Jordan, Marsh Co., Boston 
Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, D. C. 
Newcomb, Endicott Co., Detroit, Mich. 
and other leading stores 
Look for back of 


this hanging strap in the 
the coat at the collar 
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lunch, if you like.” 
art of yiek ling grace- 


talk about it after 
Laura had learnt the 


fully ‘That will do just as well,” she said, 
and sat down to watch the game. 
Presently Wickham, seeing that Mrs. 


Almar seemed to be safely engaged, ventured 
back. And they were all thus innocently 
occupied when luncheon was announced. 
CSRISTINE came down looking particu- 

larly lovely. It is a precaution which a 
good-looking woman rarely fails to take in a 
crisis. She was wearing a deep blue dress 
trimmed with fur, and only needed a solid 
gold halo behind her head to make Mood look 
like a Byzantine saint. 

“Well, Miss Fenimer,” said Wickham, as 
they sat down, “you look very blooming after 
your terrible experiences.” 

Christine had come prepared for battle. 
“Oh, they weren't so very terrible, Mr. 
Wickham, thank you,” she said, and she 
leant her elbow on the table and played with 
those imitation — which she now hoped 
so soon to give to her maid when a more 
worthy string should replace them on her 
own neck. “Mr. Riatt is the most wonderful 
provider—expert as a cook as well as a fur- 
nace man 43 

“Tt mayn't have been terrible for you,” 
put in Ussher, = had a habit of conversa- 
tional reversion, “but I bet it was no joke in 
the tool-house. How an intelligent woman 
like you, Christine, could dream of making a 
man spend the night in that hole, just for 
the sake of —”’ 

‘But I thought it was Mr. 
choice,” said Nancy gently. 

“You wouldn’t think so if you could have 


Riatt’s own 


felt the place,” Ussher continued. ‘“‘ And 
what difference did it make? Who was there 
to talk? Every one knows that their being 
there was just an unavoidable accident—” 

“Oh, if it had been an accident,” said 
Nancy, and it was as if a little venomous 


snake had suddenly wriggled itself into the 
conversation. Every one turned toward her, 
and her brother asked sternly: 

“If it had been an accident, 
What the deuce do you mean by ‘if 

Nancy shook her small head. “I express 
myself badly,” she said. “English rhetoric 
was left out of my education.” 

“You manage to convey your ideas, dear,” 
said Laura. 

“IT was trying to say that if poor dear 
Christine had not been so unfortunately the 
one to hit the horse in the head, and start 
him off— 

Wickham pricked up his ears. 
say, Miss Fenimer,” he 
you really hit the horse?” 

“Certainly I did, Mr. Wickham.’ “i 

“But what did vou do that for? 

Christine did not trouble y: answer this 
question. Hickson, who had been suffering 
far more than any one, rushed to the rescue. 

‘Miss Fenimer did not do it on pt Irpose, 
Wickham. She happened to be standing—’ 

“Oh, is that what your sister meant?” 
said Christine, as if a sudden light dawned on 
her. “‘Tell me, Nancy darling, do you really 
think I hit the horse on purpose so as to have 
an uninterrupted evening with Mr. Riatt? 
How you do flatter men! It’s a great art. 
I'm afraid I shall never learn it.” 


_Nancy? 


“Oh, I 


xclaimed, “‘did 


‘OR the first time Riatt found himself 

looking at her with a certain amount of 
genuine admiration. This was very straight 
fighting. ‘‘They have the piratical virtues,” 
he thought—*‘ courage and the ability to give 
and take hard blows.” 


Mrs. Almar was not to be outdone. “ Well,” 
she said, ‘‘I may as well be honest. I can 
imagine myself doing it for the right man. 


And we should have had an amusing evening 
out of it, which was more than we had here, 
I can tell you. We were very dreary. Mr. 
Wickham tried to relieve the monotony by a 
game of piquet, but I’m afraid he did not 
really enjoy it, for he has not asked me to 
play since.” And she cast a quick stimulating 
glance at Wickham, whose usual inability to 
say nothing — betray ed him. 

“Oh,” he said, “I enjoyed our game im- 
mensely.”” 

“Good!” answered Nancy. 
another this afternoon then ins 

“Indeed, yes, Wickham, 
rather wan. 

‘After Mr. Riatt has gone,” 
very distinctly. She knew that Laura had 
had no opportunity to convey this intelli- 
gence to Christine, and it amused her to see 
how she would support the blow. Christine's 
expression did not change, but her blue eyes 
grew suddenly a little darker. She turned 
slowly toward Riatt. 

‘And are you leaving us?” 

“‘Sorry to say I am.” 

“What a bore!” said Miss Fenimer polite- 


“We'll have 
lox »king 


sai 


said Nancy 


she asked. 


ly. Hic kson’s simple heart bounded for 
joy. ‘‘She’s refused him,” he thought, “and 
that’ s why he’s rushing off like this.” 

‘es,’ said Ussher, “I should think he 


would want to go home and take some care of 
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himself. It’s a wonder if he doesn’t develop 
pneumonia.” 

Christine smiled at Riatt across the table. 

“They make me feel as if I had been very 
cruel, Mr. Riatt,”’ she said. 

“Cruel, my dear,” cried Nancy, “oh, I’m 
sure you weren't that!” and then, intoxicated 
by her own success, she made her first tac tical 
error. She turned to Riatt and said: ‘ Don’t 
forget that you are dining with me on Wednes 
day evening. She enjoyed this exhibition 
of power saw Laura and Christine 
glance at each other. But they were not dis- 
mayed; they saw at once that Max had not 
been playing his hand alone; he was going not 
entirely on his own initiative, and that was 
encouraging. 

Riatt, who perfectly understood the public 
protectorate that was thus established over 
him, resented it; in fact, by the time they 
rose from table, he was thoroughly disgusted 
with all of them—weary, as he said to him 
self, of their hideous little games. He hard 
ened his heart even as Pharaoh did, and he 
felt not the least hesitation in according 
Laura the promised interview, for the reason 
that he had no doubt of his own powers of 
resistance. 

He permitted himself to be ostentatiously 
led away upstairs to her little private sit- 
ting-room, with its books and fireplace and 
signed photographs, and he pretended not to 
see Nancy Almar’s glance, which was almost 
a wink, and might have been occasioned by 
the fact thet she herself was at the same 
moment gently guiding Wickham in the 
direction of a card-table. 

Laura made her cousin very comfortable 
in a long chair by the fire, with his cigarettes 
and his coffee beside him on a little table, and 
then she began murmuring: 

“Isn't it a pity Nancy Almar is so poiscn- 
ous at times! She isn’t really bad-hearted, 
but anything connected with Christine has 
always roused her jealousy—the old beauty 
and the new one, I suppose. if 

““T wonder,” said Riatt, 
ference, if any, between a pirate and a 
buccaneer? Miss Fenimer and Mrs. Almar 
seem to me to have many qualities in com- 
mon.” 

“Oh, Max, how can you say that? Chris- 
tine is so much more gentle and womanly, 
so much—” 

“My dear Laura, we haven’t very much 
time, and I think you said you wanted to talk 
to me on a business matter.” 


She 


“what is the dif 


AURA USSHER had the grace to hesi- 

tate, just an ins tant, before she  an- 
swered: “Oh, yes, but it’s your business I 
want to talk about. I want to speak to you 
about this terrible situation in which Chris- 
tine finds herself. Do you realize that Nancy 
and Wickham between them will spread this 
story everywhere, with all the embellish- 
ments their fancy may dictate, particularly 
emphasizing the fact that it was Christine 
who made the horse run away? It will be in 
the papers within a week. You know, Max, 
just as well as I do, that it wasn’t her fault. 
Is she to be so cruelly punished for it? Can 
you permit that?” 

“It’s not my fault either, Laura.” 

“You can so easily save the situation.” 

“How?” 

“By asking her to marry you.” 

“That I will not do.” 

** Are you in love with some one else?” 

“T might make you understand better if I 
said yes, but it would not be true. I’m not 
in love with any individual, but I know clear- 
ly the type of woman I could fall in love with, 
and it most emphatically is not Miss Fen- 
imer /: 

“Yet so many men have fallen in love with 


her! 


“Oh, I see her beauty; I even feel her 
charm, but to marry her—no.” 

‘Think | of the prestige her beauty and 
position 

“My dear Laura, what position? Social 


position as represented by the hectic triviality 
of the last few days? Thank you, no again. 

“Dear Max,” said his cousin more serious- 
ly than she had hitherto spoken, ‘you know 
I would not want you to do anything that I 
thought would make you unhappy, but this 
wouldn’t. I know Christine better than you 
do. I know that under all her worldliness 
and hardness there is a vein of devotion and 
sweetness—” 

“Very likely there is; but it would not ! 
brought out by a mercenary marriage with 
a man who cared nothing for her. If that is 
all you have to say, Laura, let's end an inter- 
view which hasn’t been very pleasant for 
either of us.” 

“Oh, Max, how can you 
lovely creature to some tragic future? 

“You know quite weil she is going to do 
no hing more tragic than to marry Hickson.” 

“And you are willing to sacrifice her to 
Hickson? i 

“My dear, Laura, I can not prevent all the 
beautiful, dissatisfied women in the world 
(Continued on page 106) 
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Pyare practical as it is picturesque, this Linene 
Smock with collar and cuffs of white pique; belted; trimmed 
with smocking, as shown. Sizes from 36 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Shades, GREEN, ROSE, COPENHAGEN BLUE or 
TAN. Price, $3.75. 
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quisitely hand-hemstitched on sailor collar, cuffs and jaunty 
frills. Copy of a Paris model. Sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Price, $8.75. 

We pay the postage. Orders are accepted with the under- 
standing that the merchandise can be returned AT ONCE if 
you are not pleased and money will be promptly refunded. 
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our Store mail order publication—so doing involves no cost 
or obligation. 
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Apparel 
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Kamp:it 


Lightweight, serviceable, mod- 
ish. Many styles of garments 
—the proper thing for every 











A refrigerator 


of matchless 
beauty, spotless san- 
itation and incom- 


Not clear bran. parable service. 





It's a forced food which 
people quickly quit. 

You need bran daily, for its 
laxative effect. Make it likable, 
so folks will eat it daily. 

In Pettijohn’s, the flakes of 
bran come hidden in rich 
wheat flakes. The food is de- 
lightful. 

This dish is ever-welcome. 
It brings results. And people 
do not quit it. 

Try it one week and you 
never again will go without 
your bran food. 


Pattijohns 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground 
bran. 

Pettijohn’s Flour — 75 per cent 
fine patent flour with 25 per cent 
bran flakes. Use like Graham flour 
in any recipe. 

Both sold in packages only. 
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“ Order Department” is 
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outdoor activity. 

Duxbak is of heavier material, 
Cravenette-proofed for protection 
in wet weather. Duxbak and 
Kamp-it are the most popular out- 
door and_ sporting clothes’ in 
America. 

Your dealer carries them. If 

not, write for our 1917 Style 
Book. i 


Utica-Duxbak Corporation 
14 Hickory St., 
Utica, N. Y. 


Successors to 
Bird, Jones & 
Kenyon 


Dealers —- Send 
for catalog and 
prices. 





Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
Harper's Bazar, May, 1917 
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MRS. VERNON CASTLE, 


America’s best dressed woman has selected Faibisy, 
the well known New York Couturiére, to solve 


her clothes problems for Spring and Summer 
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-Fatbirsy- 
IMPORTER 


GOWNS I 


665 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Ladies 


(Continued from 


from marrying dull, kind-hearted young men 
who adore them.” 

Mrs. Ussher stared 
happy silence, and in the 
quickly and. silently 
herself entered. She 
Olympian, as she laid 
arm 

‘Let me have just 


at him in baffled, un 


pause the door 
opened and Christine 
looked calm, almost 
her hand on Laura’s 
with Mr. 


a word alone 


Riatt,” she said; and as Laura precipitately 
left the room, Christine turned to Riatt 
with a reassuring smile. ‘“* Don’t be alarmed,” 
she said, “‘your most dangerous antagonist 
has just gone. I’ve really come to rescue 
you. She sank into a chair. “How ex- 
hausting scenes are! Let me have a cigarette, 
wi ill your 


She smoked a moment in silence, while he 
stood erect and alert by the mantelpiece. 
At last, glancing up at him, she said: 

“J suppose Laura was suggesting that you 
marry me?” 

He nodded. 

“‘Laura’s a dear, but not ae very wise. 
You see she thinks we are both so wonder- 
ful she can’t believe we wouldn’t make each 
other happy. And from her point of view, it 
is rather an obvious solution. You see she 
does not know about that paragon in the 
Middle West. 

“She existed only in my 

“Oh, a dream lady,’ 
her eyes brightened a little. ‘‘No wonder 
you thought her too good for Ned. Well, 
that brings me to what I came to tell you. I 
have decided to marry Edward Hickson.” 


imagination.” 
said Christine, and 


HERE was a blank and rather flat pause, 

during which Riatt took his cigarette 
from his mouth and very carefully studied 
the ash, but could think of nothing to say. 
The thought in his mind was that !-ickson 
was a dull dog. 

‘Have you told Hickson?” he 
a moment. 

She shook her head “No, 
till I get more accustomed to the idea myself. 
It isn’t exactly an easy idea to get accus- 
tomed to. The prospect is not lively. ” 

dare say you will contrive to make it 
lively as possi ble.’ 

She smiled drearily. 
you do think of me! I shan’t make Ned a 
bad wife. He will be very happy, and Nancy 
and I will be like sisters. By the way, 
you're not in love with Nancy, are you?” 

‘Cert: uinly not!” 

“Good! ‘hey all say it’s a dog’s life.” 
She yawned. “Oh, isn’t everything tiresome? 
If 1 had had any idea my filial deed in going 
to get my father’s coat would have resulted 
in my having to marry Ned, I never would 
have gone.” 

Riatt struggled in silence. He 
any man would have 


asked after 


and I shan’t 


“How very poorly 


wanted 
wanted—to ask her 


whether there wasn’t some other way out; 
but knowing that he himself was the only 
other way he refrained and asked instead: 


“Is there anything t can do to help you? 
‘There is,”’ she responded promptly. 
“Rather a disagreeable thing, too. But it 
will be all over in an instant, and you can 
take your afternoon train and forget all 
about us. Will you do it?” 

He hesitated and she went on. 

“Ah, cautious to the last! It’s just a 
demonstration, a beau geste. It’s this: you 
see the situation, as I have discovered from 
a little talk with Ned, is more ugly than has 
yet appeared. They are holding one thing 
up their sleeves. Ned, it noticed the 
tracks of your feet leaving the house, and it 
did not stop snowing until the morning. 
That was rather careless of you, wasn't it? 
Nancy can make a good deal of that one little 
fact.” 

“W hat people you are!” 

‘Rather horrid, aren’t we? Did Laura 
keep te lling you what a wonderful advantage 


seems, 


it would be for you to be one of us? I wish 
I could have seen your face.’ 
“Yes, she did say something of the advan- 


tages of belonging to a group like this. Do 
you know what any man who married you 
ought to do with you?” he added with sud 
den vigour. ‘‘He ought to take you to the 
smallest, ugliest, deadest town he could find 
and keep you there five years. 


‘Thank you,” she said, “you have achieved 
the impossible—you have made Ned seem 
quite exciting. Hitherto I have taken New 


add it to 
haven t 


York for granted, but now I shall 
a positive advantages. But you 
heard yet what it is I want you to do.’ 

“What is it?’ 

“T want you to make me a well-authenti- 
cated offer of marriage before you go for 
good.’ ‘ 

‘Miss Fenimer, I have the honour to ask 
you to marry me.” 

“T regret so much, Mr. Riatt, that a prev- 
attachment prevents my accepting— 
but, my dear man, that isn’t at a!l what I 
mean. Do you suppose Wickham and Nancy 
will believe me just because I walk out of this 
room and say you asked me to marry you? 
No, we must have some proof to offer. 


ious 
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“Something in writing?” 

She hesitated. 

“No,” she said, “‘one really can’t go about 
with a framed proposal like a college degree. 


I want a public demonstration. 

“Something with a band and a phono- 
graph?’ 

HE was evidently thinking it out—or 


wished to appear to be. ‘‘ Not quite that 
either. This would be more like it. Suppose 
I send for Nancy to come here now and con- 
sult with me as to whether I shall accept 
your offer or not. If I told her before you, 
she could hardly refuse to believe it. And 
you would be safe, for there isn’t the least 
doubt what advice she will give me.” 

‘You think she will advise you against 
me? 

Christine nodded. “She 
you from the awful fate she 
her brother.”” She 
you feel nervous?” 

trifle,” he answered, and indeed he 
did, for he knew better than Christine could 
how strange this coming interview would 
appear to Mrs. Almar after the conversation 
before lunch. He consoled himself, however, 
by the thought that train time was drawing 
near, and then, please Heaven, he said to 
himself, | need never see any of them again. 

“Isn’t it strange,’ began Miss Fenimer, 
and then as a servant appeared in the door- 
way: “Oh, will you Mrs. Almar 
to come here for a few minutes and speak to 
me? Tell her it is very important. Isn’t it 
strange,’’ she went on, when the man had 
gone, “taat I’m not 2 vit nervous, and yet 


will try to save 
is reserving for 
touched the bell. ‘‘Do 


please asix 





I have so much move at stake than you 
hav .?” 

‘You have ~ good deal clearer notion of 
your “Sle th 2 1.” 


“Your réle is easy. You confirm every- 
thing I say, and contrive to look a little de- 
pressed ct the end. Nothing could be 
simpler.” 

He hesitated. ‘Simpler than to look de- 
pressed when you refuse me?” 

“No one really likes to be refused,” she 
said. ‘“‘Even I, hardened as I am, felt a 
certain distaste to the idea that Laura had 
been urging me on your reluctant acceptance. 
By the way, you did seem able to say no, 
after all your talk on our unfortunate drive 
about no man’s being able to refuse a wo- 
man. 


“Oh, a third party,”’ he answered, ‘“‘that’s 
a very different thing. Had it been you 
yourself, with streaming eyes—” Ile 


looked at her sitting very cool and straight at 
a safe distance. 

“I don’t think I could cry to save my life,” 
she observed. “Certainly not to save my 
reputi ation. . 

le i not ans-ver. The situation had be- 
gun to seem like « game to him, or some ab- 
surd farce in which he was only reading some 
regular actor’s part; and when presently 
the door opened to admit Mrs. Almar, he 
felt as if she had been waiting all the time 
in the wings 

Nancy stopped with a gesture of surprise 
on finding that she was interrupting a 
téte-a-téte. Christine ignored her astonish- 
ment. 

ANCY dear,” she said, “how nice of 

you to come, when I know how busy 
you were teaching Wickham piquet! Sit 
down. This is the reason I sent for you. As 
one of my best friends, I want your candid 
advice about this horrid situation.” 

“But Laura is your best friend, too,” said 
Mrs. Almar. 

“You'll see why I did not send for Laura. 
She is so ridiculously prejudiced in favour 
of Mr. Riatt. There’s no question as to 
what her advice would be. In fact,” said 
Christine, with the frankest laugh, ‘‘she ad- 
vised it long ago—even before he asked me.” 

At these sinister words, Mrs. Almar gave a 
glance like the jab of a knife at Riatt. 

‘See here, Christine,” she said, ‘every 
minute I spend here is a direct pecuniary loss 
to me. Let’s get to the point. 

“Of course. How selfish I am!” answered 
Miss Fenimer. ‘The point is this. In view 
of the gossip and talk, and your own dear 
little suggestion, darling, that I had frightened 
the horse on purpose, Mr. Riatt has thought 
it necessary to ask me to marry him. I say 
he has thought it necessary, because, in spite 
of all his flattering protestations, I can’t help 
feeling that he’s done it from a sense of duty. 





But whatever his sentiments may be, I’ve 
been quite open about mine. I’m not in 
love with him. In view of all this, Nancy, 


do you think it advisable that I accept his 
offer?’ 

Mrs. Almar had never been considered 
partic ularly good-tempered. Now she 
jumped to her feet with her eyes positively 
blazing. “Have I been called away from the 

care of my depleted bank account to take 

part in a farce like this?” she cried. “You 

ought te be ashamed of yourself, Christine 
(Continued on page 108) 
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It is no longer necessary to patronize the exclusive modiste nor 
to pay exorbitant prices for copies of imported 
models. Every SIMON QUALITY dress is a 


creation—a charming American adaptation of 


a style that is beyond question, authentic. 

All good dealers will be glad to show you the 
splendid Summer frocks—look for the SIMON 
QUALITY label. 
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Write to Dept. D2 for your copy | 
of the SIMON style booklet of 
attractive frocks from $15 to $35. 


Cun Cosine : 
& DRESS CO. 
Dressmakers. Woman 


20 she AMETICAN 
44E.32 ST.NEW YORK 


WHOLESALE ONLY 





\ No. 1350—Retall Price—$27.50 
\ Here's a plaited Sports Dress, 
om charming and unique, of Silk 
Y Shantung, with collar, cuffs and 

~ loose pockets (finished with 
large tassels) of fancy printed 
Shantung. Double bell cuffs. 
As smart as smart can be with 
quality and value guaranteed by 
the SIMON QUALITY label. 
Send us money order for the 
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Cr beautiful instrument which voices the art of a great 


pianist—which makes the art of the greatest living 
| masters of the pianoforte the common property of all classes 


and all ages. An invention which must influence pro- 
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‘| dress, if you cannot find it at | 
‘} your dealer’s and you will get 
it without delay. | 
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foundly the whole future of music and musical appreciation. 
To purchase or even to consider a “player” instrument 
before hearing the Ampico Reproducing Piano is to 
ignore the greatest advance yet made in the develop- 
ment of player devices. 

The Ampico may be had in the Chickering, Haines Bros., Marshall & 
Wendell, Franklin, and the celebrated Knabe pianos. Our catalogue with 
detailed information will be sent on request. 








THE, AMERICAN PIANO COMPANY. 


FIFTH AVENUE NBW 











GOWNS 


WRAPS WAISTS 
Imported and Original Models 

















Tobey Hand-Made 


Furniture 


Select any gown il- 
lustrated in Harper’s 
Bazar (or elsewhere) 
and let me estimate 
on it. Write today. 





Only very finely made furniture appreciates 
in value. 








25 EAST 48th ST. NEW YORK. 
Summer Address, Lenox, Mass. 


MISS BRAYLEY 
PRACTICAL RECIPE FILE 


A hundred years from now Tobey Hand- 
Made Furniture will be sold by dealers in antique 
pieces at many times its present cost. 

















HE glare of relent- 
less daylight on her 
face holds no terror 























| P l d d ‘a d Give one to Mother. 7| torthe woman whouses 
t is easy to copy style and reproduce perio Sdeer ospiion en eS seme | Créme de Meridor 
* = . each: ‘‘Consommes and . ~~ She kee 
: " — ps her skin clear 
designs but Tobey workmanship and materials EO nese and freshcharming tn 
{ Sandwiches,” Vege- its velvety smoothness — by a few min- 
cannot be imitated. tables and Salads” utes daily massage with Creme de 
“Canning and Rel- Meridor, the original greaseless cream. 
ishes,’ Cakes and 
Pastries, ’’ * ‘ Dainties Write for a free sample or send 25c (35c in Can- 
an d ¢ andies,”” and ada) and your dealer's name for a complete 
Miscellaneous Lazell Beauty Box c 
Made of white levant | scented soap, toilet water, talcum powder, face 
R N grain fabrikoid. Size powder and a miniature jar of Creme de Meridor. 
|] 4 —. . 5x 10% nee Dept. L-3,.N b h 
egular price 3 | .L-3, y ° 
OUR SPEC IAL, PRICE, | ee eee 
. . with name in 23 kt.Golc a + 
Chicago: Wabash Ave. and Washington Street $1. Same inblack, seal grain laze & NEW YORK 
oes x ai , 4 w aes for Father, pockets appropri Canadian Office: 
New York: Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street US2ecial, $1,00, Postpaid. Pa ac ae ne PERFUMER =: yee Ghee: 
e in 23 02 & 
Gole " 31.50. Write for 2, bends, Catalog of trav “i o. Oh ©) Toronto, Ontario 
acces 8, CO ence at lay gi OOS 
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Keds 
$1.25 to $2 


Of, 


Ss 
Keds 


$1 to $1.50 








EALLY, 
things I brought with me. 
no matter Aow much dancing or board- 

















‘and remember those 


Keds 


urged me to buy? 


my dear, they were the most sensible 
I feel so rested at 


You are certainly 
And J am 
Thanks a 


walking I’ve done. 
the wise one, old dear. 
profiting by your wisdom. 
bunch.” 


“Keds” is the newest name in Shoedom. 
Born of the daily need of a nation of smartly 
dressed men, women and children, these 
rubber-soled, canvas-topped cradles of foot- 
liberty have been received most kindly and 
enthusiastically evervwhere. 


Light, airy, canvas uppers that allow your 
feet to breathe; live, springy, rubber soles 
that seem to fairly propel one ; fashioned by 
shoe-expe**s in the shops of the world’s 
largest ru »2r manufacturer. Who wouldn't 
be enthusiastic over comfortable Keds? 


Three grades, with a multiplicity of styles 
and prices in each grade, afford a wide 
range of selection. Ask to be shown Keds 
| at your favorite bootery. 





United States Rubber Company 
New York 
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You know just as well as I do that that young 


man never even thought of asking you to 
marry him.” 

Christine was quite  unruffled. ‘Oh, 
Nancy, dear,” she said, “how helpful you 
always are [I see what you mean. You 
think no one will believe that he ever did 

| propose, unless I accept him? I think you're 
| perfectly right 

They won't and I don’t,” said Nancy, 
and moved rapidly to the door. 

“One moment, Mrs. Almar,” said Riatt 
firmly “You happen to be mistaken. I 
did very definitely ask Miss Fenimer to 
marry me not ten minutes ago.” 

‘And do you renew that request?” said 
Christine. 

ad do.” 

Christine held out her hand with the ges 





ture of a queen. “And I very gratefully 
accept your generous offer,”’ she said. 

“Well, Heaven itself can’t save a fool,” 
said Mrs. Almar, and she went out of the 
room and slammed the door after her. 

S she went, Riatt actually flung the hand 
“4 of his newly affianced wife from him. 
“May I ask,” he said, “what you think 
you are doing?” 


Christine had covered her face with her 
hands and sunk into a chair. For an instant 
Riatt really thought that the strain of the 
situation had been too much for her; but on 
closer inspection he found that she was shak 
ing with laughter. 


=a can't be sure which was funnier,’ ” she 
gasped, “your face or Nancy's. 
Riatt did not seem to feel mirthful. ‘Do 


you take in,” he asked her sternly, * ‘that you 
have just broken your word?” 

“I’ve just plighted it, haven't I? 

“You promised to refuse me.” 

She sprang up. “I did not. I never said 
a word like it. If a stenographer had been 
here, the record would bear me out. You 
inferred it, I dare say. Besides, what could 

do? Even Nancy herself told us no one 
would believe us unless I accepted you 
at least for a time: 

“For what time? 


“Oh, don’t let us cross bridges until we 


get to them. We are hardly engaged yet 
Max. I must practise calling you Max, 
mustn't I? In attempting to repress an 


irrepressible smile she developed an unknown 
dimple in her left cheek. The sight of it 
made his tone particularly relentless as he 
answe red: 

“If by the fifteenth of this month you have 
not broken this engage ment, I'll announce its 
te rmination myself.’ 

*And you, she 
spoken, “must get 
me Christine.” 

‘Listen to me,” he said, and he took her 
by the shoulders with a ge -sture that no one 
| could have mistaken for a caress, I do not 
intend to marry you. 

“Be reassured,’ she said, 
released, ‘“‘my intentions are 


as if he had not 
habit of calling 


went on, 
into the 


finding herself 
honourable. I 


would not marry any really nice man abso- 
lutely against his will; although I did say to 


myself the very first time I saw you coming 
down-stairs in that well-cut coat of yours 
or is it the shoulders?—I did say 1 could be 
happy with that man, happier, that is, than 
with Ned. You may think it isn’t much of a 
compliment, but Ned hz as a very nice dispo- 
sition, nicer than yours. 
‘And I should say it was the first requisite 

for your husband.” 

She bec ame sudde nly plaintive. ‘‘Of course 
I can see,”’ she said, ““why any one shouldn’t 
want to be married, but I can’t see why you 
object to being engaged to me for a few 
weeks.” 

““How can I be sure you will keep your 
word? 

“T'll give it to you in writing,” she returned. 

| “Write: This is to certify that I, Christine 

Fenimer, have enveigled the innocent and 
| unsuspecting | youth— 
| won't,” said Riatt. 
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ol will then,” she answered, and sitting 


down she wrote: 
“This is to certify that I, Christine Feni 
mer, have speciously, feloniously and di 


honourably induced Mr. Max Riatt to make 
me an offer of marriage, which I knew at - 
time he had no wish to fulfil; and hereby 
solemnly vow and swear to release him from 

same on or before the first day of March of 


ids yeas ef grace. CHRISTINE FENIMER.” 
‘There,’ she said, “put that in your 
pocketbook, and for goodness’ sake don’t 


let your pocket be picked between now and 
the first of March.” 

He took it and put it very carefully away, 
observing as he did so: “It’s a long time to the 
first of Marc h.’ 

“It mayn’t seem as long as you think.’ 

‘Are you by any chance supposing,” he 
Pre. with a directness he had learnt from 
her own methods, “that by that time I may 
have fallen in love with you?” 

She did not hesitate at all. 
think it is a possibility.” 

“Oh, anything’s possible, but I can tell 
you this—even if I were in love with you, 
you are not the type of woman [| should ever 
dream of marrying.” 

“What would you do?” 

“If I saw the slightest chance of falling in 
love with you—which I don’t—I should try 
all the harder to free myself.” 

*{ don’t see how you could try any harder 
than vou have. You begin to make me sus- 
I ici yus.”” 

‘Miss Fenimer 

“Christine, please.” 

“Christine 1 am not the least bit in love 
with you. 

“(Quite sure that you’re not whistling to 
keep your courage up?” 

“(Quite sure. 


“Well, I 


“Well,” said she, “just to show my fair 
spirit, Ill tell you that I entirely believe 
you. Shall I add it to the contract?—And 


I credit his repeated assertion that he is not 
and never will be in the least in love with me. 
No, I think I'll omit the ‘and never will be’ 
clause.” 

“And may I ask one other question,” he 
continued, ignoring her last suggestion. 

“What did you mean when you told me that 
you had decided to marry Hickson? ’ , 

“So I have. ree you see? He and I 
are really engaged, but he doesn’t know it. 
You and I are not really engaged, and you do 
know it.” 

“IT wish I did,” he returned gloomily. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “you know it, and I 
know it, but the dog—that’s Nancy—she 
doesn’t know it.” 


HE seemed unimpressed by the humour of 
the situation. He walked to the door 
and put his hand on the knob. 

“One thing more,” he said. “TI would like 
to be sure that you understand this. The 
weapons are all in my hands. The only 
strength of your position lies in my good 
nature and willingness to keep up appear- 


ances. Neither one is a rock of defense. 
I’m not, as you said yourself, good-tem- 
pered, and J care very, very little for ap- 
pearances. The risk you run, if you don’t 
play absolutely _ fair, is of being publicly 
jilted.” 

““And I should hate that,” she answered 
candidly. 

“I’m sure you would,” he answered. 


“And I don’t particularly enjoy threatening 
you with such a possibility. = 
‘Really!’ said she. ‘Now I rather like 

you when you talk like that.’ 

“Fortunate that you do,” he returned, 
“for you will probz ibly hear a good deal of it. 

She nodded with perfect acquiescence. 
“And now,” she said, “if you have no more 
hateful things to say, let’s go and tell our 
friends of the great happiness that has come 
into our lives 

(To be continued in the June issue) 


Ambassador 


(Continued from page 06) 


Deadly pale and making a visible effort to 


talk, she gazed steadily at the door which led 
into the * ill. Dalton drew me quickly aside, 
“T have not found the Ambassador yet,’ 


he said, his voice full of anxiety. 

“It doesn’t matter,’ I answered. 
ruined. Stanlau has betrayed us.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Before I could answer I saw 
Master of Ceremonies come hurriedly into 
the room and go up to the King. A few 
words passed between them, then the King 
crossed to Mrs. Colborne and held out his 
hand. 


“We are 


the Grand 


(To be concluded 
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“T congratulate you, madame. The United 
States have won.’ 
She stared at him, pale and frightened. She 


put out her hand on a chair for support and 


swayed unsteadily. “Your Majesty,” she 
murmured, “T—I don’t understand.” 

The vote has been taken. It was in your 
favour.” 


Again she swayed as if she was going to 
fall. I made a quick step towards her. She 
saw me and quickly extending her hand she 
thrust into my fingers a key. ‘The tower- 
room, quick!’’ she murmured, and crumpled 
down in the chair in a dead faint. 


in the June issue) 
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Detach 


THE 


There’s a 
every occasion, all moderately priced. 


43E. 23rd St., Dept. ‘‘E,’’ 
The label is your Today—Now—Before 
best guaraniee 











That Touch of | 
x - | Sweet Sentiment 


In Keeping with the Occasion 


s;RADUATION dress 
that whispers of precious 
memories to come—gay 
proms, soft music, daisy 
chains, fragrant flowers 
and fond farewells! 

But there’s something more 
substantial than “sweet sen- 
timent”’ in a DrezweELLsLry 
graduation dress. | There’s 
the extra satisfaction that 
comes of common-sense ser 
vice. There’s Personality! 
A feature of special note is the 


patriotic and appropriate red, 
white and blue trimming, which 


lends a newness that never grows old 


able at your will 
DREZWELLSLEY dress for 


DREZWELL CO., Inc. 


New York City 


You Forget—\\ rite for 

your copy of “Frocks, 

Their Wear and Care.” 

FS, Ask also for the name 
Wf 


( your nearest dealer. 
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OPPENHEIM, CLLINS & © 


34th Street—New York 
Fulton and Bridge Sts., Brooklyn 
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The “Shelburne” 


A new high-cut lace boot of superior 











quality white canvas, modeled on lines 
of unusual grace and distinction; 


hand-turned soles and Louis XV heels. 


Speciaiiy Priced 











9.90 


On Sale in our New York and Brooklyn Stores 
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MR. ROBERT MANTELL 


is the greatest of American 
tragedians, and an eminent au- 
thority on the art of costume. 
He writes 
“My dear Miss Textor: You 
have made many costumes for 
me, and all splendid, but the 
last Hamlet and Othello are 
beyond them all. They are 
great, and the prices’ very 
moderate.” 
yn > 22 : — 
KOCK) A CHAM 5 
Miss Textor makes many costumes 
for the leaders of society—for ama 
teur theatricals, and Bal Masqué. 
Costumes to rent, and special designs 
executed at very reasonable prices 
Write to her. 


FRANCESCA TEXTOR, Costumer 
104 West 48th St. - New York City 
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COMPLEXIONS 
DIFFER 


Can Everyone Obtain the 
Gift of Rare Loveliness 
with the Same Preparation? 


Y gory is so vast a difference in the skin texture. Olive 
skins, fair skins, oily skins, dry and medium skins,—every 
one is as different from the other in texture as silk is from 

chiffon. 

How can anyone imagine a prepar: ition suitable for one, being 
equally suitable for the other? It is folly! It is no more possible 
than that one medicine is effective for every person and every 
ailment. 





For years in Paris and London, Mme. Rubinstein has been 
entrusted with the care of the complexions of the world’s most 
famous beauties and women of fashion,—even many women ot 


royalty have honored her art by placing their complexions in 
her care. 
lhrough her method of stimulating and nourishing the skin 


texture, she obliterates lines, deep wrinkles, corrects blackheads, 
coarse open double chin, and flabby skin, and im- 
proves the skin coloring. 


pores, loose 
The removal of superfluous hair, Mme. Rubinstein accomplishes 
painlessly and harmlessly by her special non-puncturing multiple 
electrolysis method. 
These things she has accomplished and is accomplishing, simply 


an individual pat tl She has one of oe famous Valaze Prep- 
arations especially designed for every condition. 


MME. RUBINSTEIN’S METHOD OF 
BEAUTY IS THE ONLY TRUE ONE 


The advice of this great beauty 
is at the disposal of her clients at her 
If your complexion is 
prove to you the astounding 
skin culture. If your complexion is 
Rubinstein can unfold for you a beauty 
Mme. booklet, “Beauty 
ous preparations for each type of ¢ 
and the care of the skin at home 
come to her. Sent on receipt of 2¢ 
A few of Mme 
below for your 


VALAZE BEAUTIF YING SKIN FOOD 


Restores, stimulates and preserves the skin, 
and flabbiness. It promotes the renewal of skin-cells, 
skin-health and youthfulness. ALAZE the 
and sallowness, and thus the complexion tine 
$2.00 and $6.00 a jar. 


TO REMOVE GREASINESS AND “SHINE” 
VALAZE LIQUIDINE 


specialiste and her personal attention 
New York Maison de Beaute Valaze. 
marred, a short course of treatments will 
possibilities of the correct method of the 
already clear and lovely, Mme. 
beyond fondest dreams. 
in the Making” her vari- 
omplexion and complexion ailments, 
It is designed for those who cannot 
stamp to cover postage. 


Valaze 


already 


your 


Rubinstein’s describes 





Rubinstein’s famous Preparations are listed 


convenience, 


looseness 
stands for 
freckles 
$1.00, 


wrinkles, 
and: thus 
skin of tan, 
and faultless. 


wards off 


clear Ss 
makes 


Overcomes greasiness and “shine” of the skin, and undue flushing of 
nose and face. Gives a cool, fair and mat appearance to the complexion. 
Helps to overcome open pores and blackheads, Price, $1.50, $2.75 and 
$5.50 a bottle. 


FOR DOUBLE CHIN 
VALAZE REDUCING JELLY (price, $1.50 and $3.00) also the VALAZE 
REDUCING SOAP (price, $1.25 a ec ike) are the two most effective prepara- 
tions we a double chin as well as superfluous fat, and to restore 
beauty of line to face and throat. 
VALAZE BLACKHEAD AND OPEN PORE PASTE 

skin texture, grea blackheads, and reduces 
Used in place Price, $1.00, $2.00 and $5.00. 


VALAZE COMPLEXION POWDER 


to rem¢ 


removes 
ot 


Refines coarse siness, 


enlarged pores. soap. 


In five tints, flesh, rose, cream, rachel and white, for greasy moist skins, 
also for normal skins. 

NOVENA POUDRE, in five tints, for dry skins. Price, $1.00, $2.50 and 
$4.50 a box 


A Delightful Colouring for the Face 
br mo CRUSHED ROSE LEAVES. Mention if for blonde or 


sc and $3.00. 


brunette. 
” 


A copy of Madame Rubinstein’s booklet, “Beauty in the Making,” will 


be sent on receipt of 2c stamp to cover postage 


MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
D5 East 49!" Street, NY. 


PARIS LONDON, W. 
255 Rue St.Honoré 24 Grafton Street 


If you are a resident in any of the cities mentioned below Mme. Rubin- 
stein refers you to her representatives there for any of her preparations: 


Chicago: Mlle. Lola Beekman, 30 North Michigan Avenue 
San Francisco: Miss Ida Martin, 177 Post St. and Grant Ave. 
Philadelphia: Mme. Rose Schachman, 2536 W. Somerset St. 
New Orleans: Mrs. C. V. Butler, 8017 Zimple St. 
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The Pipes 


understanding—a thing in many ways greater 


than love, and comprehending it. I gave 
you that—I have never asked‘ nor given you 
ess. 


You say I was never fond enough of you to 
take you recklessly. How do you know I 
was not too fond of you? 

It seems to me that you are fretting your- 
self to shreds for nothing. Don’t speak of 
“fragments”. It may seem cruel to you, 
Janie, but I say again get to your work with 
an infinite patience—and forget about your- 
self. 


I have been doing “one-night-stands” with 
the company the past four days—making 
some necessary changes in the third act. 
Business hasn’t been very good—and I’m 
tired out. 

GRANT. 
New York, October 1 jth, ror 


Grant dear—please! 

How can you say it! Your behaviour on 
at least two occasions—the night of the day 
we met and one other which I think you will 
not fail to remember—was distinctly not 
consistent with the conduct of a ‘‘unique and 
splendid friendship that may exist between 
people like ourselves,” not if one considers 
your actions on a basis of sincerity, nor if one 
holds, as I hold, that the frie ndly ‘attitude of 
man toward woman necessarily precludes 
sex interest. If the so-called “frie ndship’ is 
permitted to include that, the result is a 
hybrid relation and could exist only between 
cowards. Is it possible that you thought, on 
the occasions referred to, that I desired the 
cheap and tawdry, and that your departures 
from the well-defined line of friendship were 
a concession to my needs—my emotional 
needs? I should hate to have to believe it 
of you. It is inconsistent with all that I 
know of you. 

As to your having been “too fond” of me 
to “take” me recklessly—I tell you, dear, 
dear Grant, that neither because you cared 
too little for me nor because you cared too 
much did you refrain from “ taking’ ’me. I 
entered into the question only in so far as I 
was an obstacle in the road—a thing to be 


overcome. And—you overcame it, didn’t 
you? 
Ah, Grant, do you think I don’t guess why 


you encourage me to work? I know too well 
that it is because in that direction alone you 
can help me. In any other, as things are, 
you could offer me only half-loaves. . . 
1 am sorry about the play. 
Faithfully, 
JANIE. 
Buena Vista, October 18th, 1o1- 
Janie dearest: 

Let’s stop it. 
anyway. 

Somehow I object to having our feeling for 
each other—whatever it may be at this 
writing—put in a neat glass case, like a 
biological specimen, carefully labelled “‘ friend- 
ship’’—all other manifestations rigidly pre- 
cluded. 

Will it shock you, Janie, to know that I 
like being inconsistent? If I feel one way at 
one time and another way the next minute or 
hour or day, it only proves my versatility. I 
haven't a bit of use for consistent people— 
they make me ill. 

The play seems to be waggling along to 
better business. I may get some money out 
of it some day—working out advance royalties 
at present. 

It seems to me that I meant to argue with 
you about something, but I’ve forgotten 
what. How can I when you persist in being 
the dearest, most irritating, lovable, incon 
sistent and altogether delightful (although 
quite impossibly mad) person that I know? 


“Disputation is vexation” 


GRANT. 


W ednesday. 
Dearly and Well-Believed: 
am glad you like being inconsistent—so 
do I. Consistency robs life of its beauty— 
so many lovely things are ephemeral. Grant, 
I simply adore you! I had no idea you were 
so delightfully like myself! 

I shall not label our “feeling” for each 
other again. I don’t want to. I don’t want 
the truth about anything—not to-night. 
When you have the truth about something, 
| you’ve set up another tombstone. <A thing 
| understood is a dead thing. And it’s a tomb- 
to your youth too. Youth is illusion. 
-therefore know- 





stone 
Knowledge destroys illusion 


| 

| ledge is death. What? 

| Grant, [ feel all frolicky inside and if you 
don’t come to New York very soon, I shall 

certainly have to hunt you up. Very soon! 

| I adore you! 

JANIE. 

| P.S.—Don’t you think you should call me 

| “Grant’s Island’’—or something? You've 
discovered the real me, you know, and by 

| virtue of discovery I belong to you. Don’t 

| I? 

| G’s L. 


of Yesterday 


(Continued from page 48) 


Buena Vista, October 27th, 101 
Dear G’s I—— 

The autumnal house-cleaning is in full 
swing—my desk is surrounded by a glittering 

sea of wet varnish—hence this queer paper. 
When the conventional floors are conven- 
tionally polished, and the conventional brass- 
work is all bright and glittering, can’t you 
just imagine yourself longing for an uncon- 
ventional studio—with an atmosphere less 
pretentious, perhaps, but more conducive to 
that strange and illusive—I mean elusive— 
thing we call happiness? 

I got your letter, and I delayed replying 
only because I hoped each day to be able to 
write that I was coming—and each day I was 
disappointed. 

I hope that Grant’s Island is a deserted 
one, and that I may very soon become a 
castaway upon it. 

Janie, I want you to know that I have been 
working like a little dog for the past two 
weeks—my brain is tired. So—until I see 
you-— 


GRANT. 


New York, Wednesday night. 
Grant dear: 

A week! I don’t care whether people 
answer my scrawls or not generally—in par- 
ticular cases I care. 

Your last letters have left me spinning 
around in the air—where you probably in- 
tended they should leave me. More likely 
you “intended” nothing. A magnificent 
indifference seems to be the foundation of 


your philosophy. Why not found a 
philosophy on indifference? That is most 
godlike. 


I believe you are a wise man, but a man is 
many fools before he becomes wise. 

Do write to me, Grant dear. I’m, oh, so 
lonely! I don’t go about town crying my 
wants and needs, but there are hours when [ 
wish I knew what Aladdin did with that Lamp. 

One rub—and—do write. Your 
letters mean so much to me, dear. 

Oh, I have never known any one in my life, 
Grant, who has satisfied me as you do. If 
should lose you, I should feel that half of me 
were dead. 

Sometimes I wish that just the tip of your 
little finger belonged wholly to me. Oh, yes 
—I know. I tell myself those things too— 
that understanding is the fullest possession, 
but all of it for the tip of your 


little finger. 
JANIE. 


November 1, 191- 

Janie Girl:—Ever since I came back from 
the West and left the play toddling along on 
its own uncertain legs, I have been trying to 
write some pot- boilers. I sat around and 
grumbled and tore my hair, and nothing 
could I write but drivel. It has made me 
angry, sore, ill-natured. Poor Janie! It has 
made you suffer too. Then on Wednesday 
—blessed day!—I went out and walked in the 
woods for an hour or two, came back, and in 
four hours wrote the complete scenario of the 
best play I’ve ever thought of. It unrolled 
in a way that makes me believe in inspiration. 
I’ve been trying to do things that meant 
nothing to me, having to do them to keep a 
strangle-hold on the wolf; when I began to do 
something [I cared about, I wrote like a 
prophet. 

If you know me at all, my dearest, and I 
think yow do, you must know that I have 
longed for you and what seeing you means 
to me—all these long days. That I have not 
come to you is principally because I haven’t 
had the money. That I want to see 
you very, very much goes without saying. 

All true philosophy, Janie, teaches us that 
suffering is the portion of womankind. Some 
one has rightly said that in the ultimate 
analysis of things all we get from life is bed 
and board and a sense of achievement—no 
one, not even Schopenhauer, can teach us a 
sterner truth than that. Of course there are 
various sorts of achievement—*‘ you pays your 
money and you takes your choice.” 

It is far, far more than the tip of my—of 
any one’s—little finger, dear, that you want, 
that you should have; and far, far more than 
that of mine is yours. There is.:a wonderful 
bond. I do not attempt to analyze it—I am 
only happy that it exists. 

I shall see you soon, dear. Meantime, I 
am eating and sleeping and working on my 
new play and beyond that—nothing. 


GRANT. 


Sunday. 
Grant dear: 

If you don’t treat me to something more 
human than the “General Health Charts’ 
you are sending me, I’m never going to wig- 
wag at you any more! 

No, I’m not cross. How can I be? You 
haven’t any soul—you have a sense of humour 
where your soul ought to be! 

Seriously, you are wearing 
over the play. From what you have 

(Continued on page 112) 


yourself out 
told 
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th : The “Foster” Veranda Pump 

= is an original production de- 
signed for the Summer of Nine- 
teen Seventeen. 


Materials are white washable 
kid, black kid, black Russia 
calf, tan Russia calf and white 
Irish linen canvas. The heel 
is the correct Louis Quinze type. 


We invite y« . to visit the 
Foster Shop when in Chicago 


Veranda Pump Service by mail also 
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Chas. R. De Bevoise Co. 


World’s Oldest and Largest Brassiere Specialists 


e Bevois 


T last!—a practical and successful décolleté 

brassiere without shoulder straps. It will 

not slip down on the figure nor cut into the flesh 

and make an unsightly ridge. The whole secret 

(apart, of course, from its clever construction) is 
to adjust it high in front and low in back. 


It is a De Bevoise, of course —the best new 
things in brassieres always are. ‘Pioneers in 
1904 and leaders ever since.” 


It is indispensable for wear with the sleeveless evening gowns. 
This De Bevoise ‘‘Shoulder-Strapless” type comes in a variety 
of styles and prices. Ask your merchant. Your choice of lace, 
crépe de chine, satin or silk tricot — flesh color or white. 
Described in detail on page 10 of our Spring Catalogue together 
with 200 other De Bevoise brassieres for every figure and 
occasion; illustrated with 90 beautiful photographs. Write us 
today for your copy and— 


Ask your merchant 
for the “‘debb-e-voice” 


1270-M BROAD 





De Bevoise 
Brassiere 
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Label of Quality 


Decline so-called substitutes 





No. 12167 


Price $1.50 
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NEW YORKCITY 





































A booklet which every Harper’s Bazar reader 
will find well worth examining is the new 
1917 catalog of De _ Bevoise Brassieres, 
just published. It is a compact photograph- 
gallery of the largest and finest assortment 
of brassieres made and, apart from its highly 
artistic treatment, it will make a strong ap- 


111 


peal to students of style because containing 
a veritable mine of information on fashions 
in general and brassieres in particular. 
complimentary copy will be mailed to any 

arper’s Bazar_reader free upon request. 
Address Chas. R. De Bevoise Co., 1270-M 
Broadway, New York City. 
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request the opportunity of acquainting 


| 
| 
you, personally, with the exclusive Sty le- | 
i} Effec ‘ts in Materials and Models w hiv h 
| are Outstanding Features of their Present 


Season’s Showing. 


Afternoon and E vening Gowns 


and W raps. Dance, I ‘ate and 
Beach Frocks. 
Gadabout Dresses, 


Sports and 


Suits and 
} Coats, Outdoor Skirts and Sweat- 
Hats for 


| ers. All Occasions. 
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Continued 
me cf the establishment you are trying to 
maintain, I can imagine that you might have 
some exhilarating tussles with the wolf. . . 
One wonders how it will end. Well, I am 
glad that you are able to work. When do 
you start rehearsals of “The Verdict’’? 

Oh, Grant, I write you mad letters and 
jingle the bells and flop the sceptre, but half 
the time my heart is just a blank ache. | 
can’t explain what it’s all about, and I 
wouldn’t bore you with it if I could; but 
this much let me tell you—your letters com 
fort and help me, dearest, dear man, as 
nothing else comforts or helps me now. I 
work, and eventually I know this will mean 
everything to me, but just now I need all 
that your friendship—or whatever it is 


can give me. 

suppose, after all, there is nothing you 
can say or do. It lies with me. You know, 
Grant, that I’ve had the misfortune really to 
care lor you—not a wild, gorgeous infatuation, 
but just a steady love that gets bigger and 
worse and more imperative and—well—that’s 
all. Don’t laugh at my gropings—but you 
won't. Please take time to talk to me. 

Oh, if I could see you! 
Your 
JANIE. 


November 18, 1g1- 
Js inie dearest: 
| fancy that one’s moods are but defenses 
a mere throwing of dust in people’s eyes 
a barrier we put between ourselves and those 
we either do not want at all—or want too 
much Ah, Janie dear, I wonder 
what you would say, if I were to tell you what 
I really think and feel. I’ve case-hardened 


myself, my girl—I’ve had to. Once I was 
raw and bleeding, but no more—thank God! 
I started out, dear, to try to write you 


something helpful, for | know your needs and 
have a deeper interest in what happens or 
does not happen to you—than I have in what 
happens to any one to whom my only responsi- 
bility is that which I elect to feel, as dis- 
prgparort from that which is a duty. You 
ire constantly in my thoughts—your letters 
are the most delightful moments in otherwise 
rather dull days. 1 should feel, if I did not 
have you (for I have you, dear, as one who 
understands), that I had lost a very dear and 
precious thing a thing I could never hope to 
re pl ice. 

Oh, Janie dearest—if I could only see you, 
I’d tell you about the dream which for so 
many years I clutched close to my heart—a 
dream of the perfect union of two people who 
could be everything in the world to each 
other mentally and physically. It is a 
dream no doubt—but a very splendid one 
a man and a woman, walking hand in hand, 
with the rain in their faces and laughter for 
the world in their hearts. Then I smell the 
salt air, as the wind drives the spume in my 
face—and I breathe deep down, and we turn 
to the fisherman's hut where the fire is warm 
and It’s only a dream, dear girl—the 
dream of the poet, the artist—the Secret 
Garden in which so many of us sometimes 
walk. I have never found any one who cared 
to dream that dream with me—I do not know 
that there is any one. Most people are con 
tent with conventional things—their well- 
ordered gardens, with neatly trimmed hedges 
and geometrical flower-beds that require much 
labour to maintain—and life becomes a 
matter of duties—responsibilities; good 
things too, I suppose, but nearer the head 
than the heart. 

I know you will understand, Janie, when I 
tell you that the people in my Dream Garden 
seem at times more real to me than the people 
in my every-day life—and I often catch my- 
self feeling as though I were acting a part in 
a queer play, that I must play well until the 
curtain goes down and I go back to my real 
life—my people who are waiting. All this 
is not a pose nor a poem it is a living fact 
and it gives me a double unhappiness, both 
because I have a dream where I want a reality, 
and because I do not apprently play fair 
with the things which I have. They are good 
things—things which I fear I do not deserve 

and the others—-they do nothing for me at 
all, and yet—I love them. : 

The one who walks with me in th: it garden, 
Janie, is veiled. I do not know her face, yet 
I fancy that when I see it, it will not be a new 
one to me. 

I fear my dream must forever remain a 
dream now, for I ave elected to play my 
little part,and my w * and mask will be worn 
until the end. You n.vy not understand this 
attitude entirely, because you have no 
responsibilities—and, mark, you, I do not 
speak of them in any slighting way, for they 
are very dear to me, some of them—in the 
play. Perhaps the play is all—who knows? 

And now, to come to you—there is nothing 
real in your life either except your dreams, 
for you are like me, [ fear. 

I wonder if that Dream Garden 
possibly be located on “‘Grant’s 

Janie? 


could 
Island’’? 


GRANT. 


from 


of Yesterday 


page rl 


Sunday night. 
Grant—I can’t answer your letter. [can’t 
write about your “dream’’, because the blood 
hammers in my brain so that I can’t think 
Perhaps if you were here | might—but how 
could I talk when every surging impulse 
drove me into your arms? Stir up the dust, for 
God's sake—and mostly mine. ae 
Don’t talk about your dreams. Perhaps I 
don’t know the Veiled Woman who walks 
beside you in them, with “the rain in her 
face and laughter for the world in her heart”, 
but I know a woman who might walk with you 
in some such way, and I can't—I don’t dare 
hink about it. I should go mad—thinking. 
Oh, Grant—I want you so to-night. Truly 
I wouldn’t do one thing those others in the 
“play” might not see. I would sit here in 
my chair, and you would sit—over there, 
and you would smile your dear provoking 
smile at me, wondering how long I'd sit 
and talk to you at that prim distance. But 
I’d surprise you. eek Probably I'd 
grin most of the time—and even if the light 
hurt our eyes, we'd sit with our back to it. 
We wouldn’t turn it down—not the littlest 
bit—because I’m afraid in the twilight—I 
am, Grant!—and what more natural than 
that a scared little nymph should snuggle up 
close to a big brown teasing Pan? And there 
must be no snuggling. And if we dared to 
stop talking and looked at each other— 
And then the hall’s so dark and long, and 
no man living can learn to open that door 
but even then I'd hold — tight and let 


you go. Oh, I'd be so good if I 
could just see you—to-night! Not one kiss— 
nothing just the nearness. ; Am 

didn’t notice it—so I am. 


I shivering? | I 
° es—stir up the dust. 

Perhaps some day I shall make that ex- 
pedition in search of the Enchanted Garden, 
Sith one who understands that the Cinderella 


coach that takes us there will be only a 
pumpkin—at dawn. Perhaps— 
JANIE. 

Sunday, November 22, 191- 

On Board S. S. Dreamland. 

Becalmed and disabled in mid-ocean. 
Propeller-shaft broken—rudder gone—fuel 
exhausted ae rapidly in, direction 
5. S. E Grant’s 





Island rapidly, as a _— current seems 
making that way. Wireless op- 
erator reports that he he is ; been sending out 
S. O. S. messages for the past week, but 
apparatus apparently not working, as can 
get no response. We are putting this 
message in a bottle, and living in hope that 
it may be cast upon the aforementioned 
island and a relief expedition organized. 

I seem to be threatened with an attack of 
New Yorkitis. Symptoms developing rapidly 
—slight cerebral fever, palpitation of the 
heart, and faintly perceptible swelling in the 
neighbourhood of the pocketbook. In- 
dicated: one well-filled grip—to be used as 
required—and a railway ticket. Why don’t 
you write and encourage the symptoms? You 
haven’t answered my last letter yet. Why? 

Oh, Janie, dear girl, what’s the use of a sense 
of humour after all, except as another mask— 
dust cloud—what you will. I, like you, am 
just one big ache. I’m blue as indigo. The 
stuff I’m writing seems to drivel (probably is 
too). I’m tired of hoping, or working, or 
trying to laugh—or doing anything else— 
alone. I must see you. What’s the use of 
my trying to give you advice? I ama pagan 

a Pan, perhaps, with his pipes to his lips. 
Would he be likely to give good counsel to 
Daphne or a dryad? For you are a dryad, 
you know, and you love all the warm, living, 
vital things in life, as I do—and after all 
there is so much time to give—and take— 
advice when we grow old. 

Why don’t you write me and soothe my 
injured pride? Were I an honest man I 
would tell you that I am longing for the 
keenness of your mind, the virility of your 
thought, the inspiration of your understand- 
ing, the warmth of your kisse at I am 
sick, and dull and empty for you. But what 
is the use of te lling you this? Being quite 
untruthful I say, “Write and soothe my in- 
jured pride.” 





GRANT. 


Wednesday, November 25th, 191- 
Just a line, dear girl, to say that I have 


your letter—and love it. Evidently our 
letters crossed. The coach might not turn 
out a pumpkin after all. You see, dear, 


there are fairies still, for those who have the 
faith to summon them. 

To-morrow, you have made seem infinitely 
more dear to me—you have given me some- 
thing that I want to be thankful for, not 
something that I ought to be thankful for. 

One page! I’mgrasping a moment hetore 
the mail closes. 

GRANT. 


Sunday. 
Grant: 
Your letters have been so dear of late, since 
(Continued on page 114) 














| No. 629, All Over Lace--$1.00 
| 
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“Il Feel Downright 
Dowdy Without 
My Model 


Brassiere!”’ 


| [T costs so little to find 
| 4 out for yourself why 
| a “Model” Brassiere is 
better, and you gain so 
much in comfort of 
feeling and conscious- 
ness of style, that no 
woman should hesitate 
a moment. 


| 
| The “Model” Brassiere 
is the one perfect - fitting 
Brassiere. \t really supports 
the figure, gently upholding 
both bust and back with- 
out a particle of binding, 
smoothing away the ugly 
“corset ridge’ and mould- 
ing your figure into lines 
of fashionable grace. 








brassiere 


Each ‘‘Model” Brassiere has : 
(1)—Extra-large arm-shields; 
(2)—Removable boning; 

(3)—Rustless hook-and-eyes; 

(4)—Unconditional guarantee of 


workmanship and wear. 


Every Figure and Occasion has 
its ‘‘Model” Brassiere in evcry 
Shape and Fastening. 


50¢ to $7.50 


Don’t be sold a Brassiere on any 
dealer’s say-so—buy it on your 
own judgment and fry if on. 
Illustrated Style Book sent with 
our compliments, 


Maa Tx assiere (9. 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Dept. H 


First Prize Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Highest Award ever given to an 
Brassiere in any Country, 
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Made in U.S. A. At all Good Shops 
‘‘The Winsome’”’ 
WHITE veil makes the fairest 
face seem fairer—and gives a 
fashionable touch to the Spring or 
Summer costume. 
The exquisite beauty of Van Raalte 
White Veils has won high favor with 
discriminating women. The “\Win- 
some” is one of numerous pretty 
white Van Raalte creations. 
Like all Van Raalte Veils, the “Winsome” 
will wash without wearing, stretch with- 
out tearing, outlast three ordinary veils. 


Write for Style Book, “Veils by 
Van Raalte.” Address Dept. “D”. 


E. & Z. Van Raalte 
5th Ave. at 16th St. 
New York City 


Makers of 
I’an Raalte Nets 
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In buying corsets you natural- 
ly look first for a model that 
FITS your form. Then you 
make sure of the STYLE and 
QUALITY. In all 


Royal 
Worcester 
Corsets 


these essentials are apparent, the . 
DESIGN is correct, the WORK- 
MANSHIP perfect, and the VALUE 
assured. There is a diversity of 
modes to meet every need of the 
average, slender or full figure, at 


$1, $1.25, $1.50, $2 and $2.50. 


Sold In Most Stores 


Royal Worcester Corset Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 









































Fiftieth Anniversary Year 


Harper's Bazar, May, 1017 














































































a BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THEIR MAJESTIES 
THE RING AND QUEEN 


CRICHTON BROS. 
of London 
GOLDSMITHS and 
SILVERSMITHS 





In New York: 636, Fifth Avenue 
In Chicago: 622, S. Michigan Avenue 
In London: 22, Old Bond Street 


ed 


one” 





A REMARKABLY FINE SILVER CUP AND COVER, MADE IN LONDON 


THE CUP STANDS 9 INCHES HIGH, 
1S BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED. 


IN 1693 BY PETER HARACHE, 
AND THE LEAFAGE DECORATION 


US% 


THE ABOVE HALL MARKS APPEAR ON THE CUP 





ILVER CUPS 


made by Crich- 
ton Bros. of London 


areheldinhighesteem 
throughout the United 
States. A selection ofSilver 
Cups will be sent on ap- 
proval to any Club in this 
country. The House always has, 
in the New York and Chicago 
Galleries, rare old English Silver 
Cups, as well as Cups of their 
own make. Silver Presentation Ser- 
vices and Bowls are also to be had at 


all times — ready for immediate de- 
livery. 





TTA 








All goods purchased of 
Crichton Bros. are delivered 
express charges prepaid 
throughout the United States. 


00000 | 


Year 
May, 19:7 


OO 











ev 


Fiftieth Anni 
Harper's Bazar, 
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Passed by 


Continued 
in your life, and pick up those bags and get 
me a cab.’ The Duke shouldered the bags 
and accepted her _sixpence with the words: 

‘Thank you, ma’am, it’s the first money 
I've ever earned in my life.” 

There never was a more unaffected man, 
and stories by the hundreds are told of his 
independence. One afternoon, when the 
late Queen Victoria was to open Parliament 
in person, he was seen walking down White- 
hall, carrying a large blue bag over his 
shoulder. ‘*What, my dear Norfolk, can you 
possibly be carrying in that bag?” asked a 
friend laughingly. “‘Oh, my robes; what’s 
the use of troubling a servant to carry them 


uch a_ short distance?” was the Duke’s 
answer. The short distance was from Nor- 
folk House in St. James’s Square to the 


ell of Lords—a matter of three-quarters 
of a mile! 


F' XOD shortness, or rather restriction as 
there seems to be no end of food in the 
shops, is responsible for an amusing little tale 
now going the rounds. A friend of the family 
was asking the proud and happy father about 
the new baby. * Babies you mean, ” respond- 
ed the other cheerfully, “it’s twins, ns 
goodness!” “Twins! But, my dear chap, I[ 
didn’t know you were so fond of children as 
all that.” “Fond of ‘em? repeated the 
proud parent retlectively—‘‘no, I don’t say 
I am, but, ye see, they make an addition of 
two to the family, and that means five extra 
pounds of meat a week for the household 
without upsetting Lord Devonport.” 

The embargo on gowns, hats and lingerie 
from Paris hits London pretty hard and may 
prove an extra inducement to enlist in the 
women’s battalions for France, where in 
spite of the khaki uniform woman’s ingenuity 
no doubt will find a way to smuggle home a 
truly feminine kit. The potato scarcity, 
the meatless days, the rumour that people 
will soon be openly weighing at table the food 
served to them so as not to over-Devonport 
themselves, the new movement back to the 
land now that produce prices are guaranteed 
all these things are interesting the bulk of 

people high and low. 

Economy continues to have its diffic ulties. 
A popular peer tells an amusing story of what 
happened in his household. Her ladyship 
decided after great deliberation that the time 
had come to substitute margarin for butter, 
and to her relief the housekeeper, when in- 
formed of the proposed change, cordially 
assented and suggested that a pound and a 


the 


half would suffice. Her mistress expressed 
astonishment at so modest an _ estimate. 
“Oh, yes, my lady,” was the reply, ‘“‘that will 


be enough for the family. We would never 
think of using anything but butter down- 
stairs.” 


OMETHING will have to be done to 
soothe the ruffled feelings of Togo, the 
almost human Japanese pug belonging to 
the ex-Prime Minister. Since his departure 


from 





the 


Censor 


page 07) 
been residing at Forbes House, Halkin Street, 
the London mansion of the Earl and Countess 
of Granard, and Togo has been of the party. 
When however the Asquiths left town, mat 
ters at once came to a head. Togo shook the 
dust of Halkin Street from his paws and be 
took himself by easy stages back to his old 
home. How he managed to get there will be 
best appreciated by those who know of the 
pilgrimage from Downing Street across the 
park to St. James’s Street and beyond! 
When the door was opened a disconsolate, 
highly agitated dog entered, and after an 
exchange of greetings wended his way, as 
a matter of course, to the butler’s pantry. 
The next move lics with the authorities at 
“Number 10”. The question being asked is: 
“ Togo can live only under the roof of a 
prime minister, will he have to be included 
in the reconstructed household of the little 
Welshman?” 


NOVELTY at the Chelsea revue, which 
Chelsea artists, writers and society peo 
ee got up, was the “Conder Fan Ballet” 
Mrs. Christopher Lowther, the Speaker’s 
daughter-i in-law, who danced the part of 
Water in Maeterlinck’s “Bluebird’’, ar- 
ranged the ballet. She was rightly trusted to 
reproduce the grace and charm of the fans 
painted by Charles Conder, a Chelsea artist, 
who had a vogue of his own. The Ressetti 
garden scene and the reproductions of 
Whistler’s studio and the studio of Augustus 
John, chief of the Chelsea moderns, were 
arranged by Mr. John and some of his com- 
rades of the brush. 

Chelsea has become a favourite habitat of 
émigrés from Mayfair. Lady Margaret Sack 
ville, the poet sister of the late Earl de la 
Warr, has a delightful house and garden in 
the newer part of Chelsea, which possibly 
just escapes being Walham Green, and Lady 
Constance Stewart-Richardson is making 
herself a talked-of-person in the same neigh- 
bourhood by her classic poses and barefoot 
dances. Lady Stuart-Wortley has long been 
a denizen of Cheyne Walk and took an 
active share in the arrangement of the revue, 
which was the most interesting thing society 
has done for war charities. 


HE Duchess of Marlborough’s marble 

and gilt ballroom is usually roped off 
into two for dancing, because it is so very 
long, but it was filled to the back rows for 
the Bulldog Club concert the other day. The 
Duchess herself was there in black, slimmer 
than ever, and the program was well worth 
going to hear, with Mademoiselles Rosowsky 
and Rosing, and new music from Cyril Scott. 
A profitable, if inappropriate, interlude was 
the selling of a blue-bowed Peke by Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson, who rolled out 
his deep o’s and a’s to the general admira- 
tion, but started a run of bids with a sudden 
lapse into “‘He’s licking my face”. The 
Duchess bought the program cover by Sims 
for I forget how many guineas; altogether 


from 10 Downing Street, Mr. Asquith has a large sum was realized for the Club. 
The Pipes of Yesterday 
(Continued from page 112) 
the dust has sort of settled—too dear. I longed to see you fine and strong and true to 
suppose I would let myself think about you the people in the “‘play’’—oh, I wish it 
and dream forbidden dreams if I didn’t know always, dear—but it seems so futile, this 
that I would be only tormenting myself with fighting. We might swear to meet as 
an ever-receding mirage. friends, a hand-clasp instead of a kiss—but 


Grant—dearest—I want you. 
There it is. Ever since you left New York I 
have been fighting you. I’ve put you out of 
my head, and if I haven’t put you out of my 
heart I’ve tried to. But I’ve been pretty 
good, haven’t I? I’ve sent you stiff, horrid 
scrawls, when the things I felt might have 
rioted over each page in a pagan whirl of 
colour—a pulsing, maddening riot that would 
have made your arms ache for me the night 
long. But I haven’t. Even when I prattle 
of pumpkins and Enchanted Gardens 
it is only one of my childish make-pelieves to 
help me forget the dark. 

There have been many moments when I’ve 


One of the 


Oh, but, 


(Continued fro 


pitying tenderness one gives a child who has 
sinned and is sorry. 

Annie Curtin, seeing the sureness of it, 
knew that the man before her looked on the 
world with understanding, with wisdom, with 
visioning. The years of their separation 
rolled away from her in the knowledge that 
her life had not been lived in vain. Gerald 
Curtin might have his father’s face, his 
father’s manner, his grandfather’s precepts 
and the iron of the old man’s will, but he 
played for his stakes by the creed that his 
mother had found in the fiery furnace of 
suffering, a creed she had almost violated in 
her desire to win him for her own. The bond 
of it drew them together in a surety even 


what would it avail? I could do it—so could 
you, but if we did— The waters will rise and 
rise, Grant. It is only a question of whether 
we can throw up our dutiful barriers fast 
enough to hold them back. 

You ask me why I don’t write and en- 
courage you to come to New York. Some- 
times I think you know very litt!e about 
women. Do you have to be ‘‘encouraged”’? 

I haven’t ‘“‘answered” your letter. I can’t 
answer any more letters. I want you. Good 
night, dear man. A vous, toute entiére. 

JAN 


(To be continued in the June issue) 


Old Girls 


stronger 
Westerly. 


than the pity he gave to Cara 

With pride of him lifting her 
heart, she looked at Gerald with eyes that 
saw his soul’s intentions, and seeing came 
into the crown of her long-denied mother- 
hood. She would go forth again, she knew, 
from his life that had no need of her. Back 
among her kind she would go from track to 
track, aging in the years until one day should 
find her missing; but life would hold for her 
such consolation as the years had not before 
promised. For she knew that here, in the 
old city of her one-time happiness, she was 
leaving a hostage to eternity in a son who was 
beginning life with a soul as wise as the one 
with which she was ending the game. 
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Even the Double Chin is Conquered by 
the Ganesh Strapping Muscle Treatment 


The woman who has always enjoyed a youthful facial contour 
is naturally chagrined and baffled when she discovers the first 
evidences of fatty and unhealthy tissues that forecast a double 
chin. The sagging muscles may be caused by fatigue, over- 
strain or simply neglect. Effective scientific treatment to dis- 
pel the unhealthy fat, and reduce the disfiguring folds, is de- 
veloped in the highest degree in Mrs. Adair’s 


Ganesh (original) Strapping 
Muscle Treatment 


By a visit to Mrs. Adair’s Salon you will learn how the 
Ganesh Strapping Muscle Treatment together with the use 
of the Ganesh Chin Strap (described below) reduces a 
sagging double chin, smoothes away wrinkles and recharges 
a withered sallow skin into youth and buoyancy With 
the muscles remoulded into health again, the blood cireu- 
lates freely, giving a delicate color and youthful outline, 


Call for Consultation or Write 


Mrs. Adair’s methods are not confined to her Salon Treatments. Splendid results are 
being accomplished by women all over the country by the use of the 


Ganesh Preparations and Appliances for Home Treatment 
THE GANESH CHIN STRAP. A mar- Saneee EASTERN DIABLE SKIN 


velous device which worn at night keeps An incomparable astringent for 
the chin and neck muscles from sagging, 





loose, flabby skins, enlarged pores and 


preventing the formation of folds and puffiness under the eyes; firms and whit- 
creases which result in a double chin, ens. 75c, $2.00, $5.00 bottle. 
wrinkics and hollows. $5.00, $6.50. 


SAnese EYELASH AND EYEBROW 
OINTMENT. Grows luxuriant and velvety 
pater st ny and continued use gives to light 
scanty brows and lashes a deeper color 
and increased fullness. $1.00 Jar. 


GANESH JUNO. An effective application 


GANESH FOREHEAD STRAP is an in- 
genious device for removing forehead and 
frown lines. $4.00, $5.00. 
GANESH PARISIAN BEAUTY NEIGE 
REAM. Effaces blemishes, removes marks 
made by collars, etc., and gives the skin 
an exquisite finish, also protecting it in for restoring roundness and filling” out the 
inclement weather. In three colors— white, neck, shoulders and bust. $2.25, 25 
cream and pink, $1.50 Jar. dar. 


EFFICIENT MAIL ORDER SERVICE 


Mrs. Adair’s Lectures in Book form with descrip- 
tions of fifty Ganesh Specialties mailed on request. 


557 SHifthAve. eo New York 
92 New Bond “St. W. 5 Rue Cambon 
LONDON PARIS 
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The Joy of Consdasesiite Footwear 


A happy combination—feet without an ache yet with no com- 
promise to unshapeliness ! 

What a blessing for the smart woman’s wardrobe, for rest can 
now be assured to feet grown rebellious of footwear designed 
for style alone. There is foot freedom in 


Plastic Shoes 


EG.US.PATENT OFF: 


For Men, "Weann and Children 


and flexible 
the 


shank, 


endorsement of 


principles with special heels 


Designed on orthopedic 
grace. Plastic Shoes have 


along lines of genuine 
le ading foot specialists. 
If you suffer from foot troubles, if you are on your feet a great deal, 
or if you long for absolute foot comfort, write for the catalog on Plastic 
Shoes. 

Plastic Shoes 
Boston store. 


THAYER McNEIL COMP A ANY 


are not sold in your local store but only by mail or at our 
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The Quaker Oats Company. 
Gentlemen : 


I think that more men should know what I know about 
Puffed Wheat at noon. 

I used to eat a hearty luncheon, and it cost me half a 
day. My best work was done in the morning. My after- 
noons were dull. 

But somebody told me of Puffed Wheat in milk. And 
it changed the situation. It’s a perfect luncheon—like a 
noon dessert. It nourishes like meat. Yet it doesn’t 
affect the brain’s activity, I find. 

Wherever I lunch I find that dozens of men have adopted this 
noon dish. And I know why. But I believe that thousands more 
would be glad to know what I know. And I suggest you tell them. 

Not only men, but mothers. For it must be just the same with 
children who study afternoons. Until work and study hours 
are over, Puffed Grains seem perfect foods. 

(Name on Request) 


Puffed - Puffed . 
Wheat Rice | 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 




















His Luncheon 


This is the luncheon he ad- 


vocates. dish confined to 
breakfast in too many homes. 
A dish of whole grains, puffed 


to eight times normal size, with 
every food cell exploded. 3ub- 
bles of grain, flimsy, crisp and 
toasted, made to easily digest. 

Made iby Prof. Anderson’s 
process—byv exploding every food a! 
cell. It supplies all the needed L =, 
elements in most inviting form. 

And itdoesn’t tax the stomach. 

Order it at your lunching place, or try it in your home. 
that Puffed Grains—supreme as bre 
important. 

They should largely supplant the flour-made foods which lack the outer 
wheat coats. 


The Quaker Oats dl 
Sole Makers 


A 





You will find 


akfast dainties—have other uses equally 
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Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
Harper's Bazar, May, 1917 


















































The Nestle Permanent 
Hair-Wave 


Our present photographs are a great surprise to ladies 


ra ho had what they 


understood to be 


” 
719 


Wave 


a “permanent 


given them by some hairdresser who shee ed his faith in his 


‘machine’ 





they have not naturally-grown wavy hair. 


‘and who produced some indescribable trizs. 


Permanent waving for trade 
purposes is one of the most diffi- 
cult professions, and can only 
be done by experienced, special- 
izing operators. 

What it really means is 
shown here. We waved these 
two heads on December 30th, 
1916. These photographs were 
taken on March 20th, 1917, or 
nearly three months after. Be- 
fore our permanent wave both 
girls used to sleep with curlers 
in their hair. We made it nat- 
urally wavy for them to such a 
fine that only the in- 
growing hair shows that 
They will have 


degree, 
new 


no further trouble for many months to come, except to pass 


an occasional wet comb 


through 


their hair. They may 


shampoo it as often as they like, in fact humidity of any kind 


only intensifies the wave. 


Over 4,000 women visited our New York 


in 1916 to have 
This year we have prepared 
for double this number. 


It takes about two hours 
to wave a full or part head 
of hair and the cost is by 
proportion ranging from 
twelve dollars up. 


Mr. Nestlé is the origi- 
nator of Permanent. or 
Everlasting hair waving 
(first public lecture October 
8, 1906, London). He is in 
personal attendance in New 
York and directs all work. 


Women who can not 
avail themselves of a 
visit to New York or 
any of the license hold- 
ers (former pupils) 


should ask for our 
Home Outfit, price 
$15.00. Over 2,500 are 


in family use and give 
general satisfaction. 


The 


at 
’ 


+ 
- 
sult of Mr. 
very 
GROW naturally curly hair. 


An Illustrated and Descriptive 


their hair made permanently 


Treatment for Small Children 
A treatment for small children is also the re- 
Nestle’s studies. 
interesting to mothers and nurses who wish their charges to 


establishment 
wavy. 








Nestol 





This should be 


Booklet is Sent Free on Request 


C. NESTLE CO 


657-9 Fifth Avenue, Corner 52nd Street, 


Telephone 


New York 


Plaza 6541 


London, 48 South Molton St. and 43 Dover St., W. 























Pupils of good education between >» ages of twenty and thirty are now 
instructed by Mr. Nestlé in p t hair waving as a profession 
Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
Harper's Basar, May, !917 
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A Voyage of 


the 


Roxana 


(Conti::ued from page 46) 


owing to the nearness of the Gulf Stream in 
this particular spot they are safe. 

Through endless twisting creeks Roxana 
continued her way, past a lighthouse kept by 
a woman—we saluted her and whistled, and 


out she came and waved—and through the 
Savannah River to Thunderbolt near its 
mouth. In Savannah itself azaleas were in 
glorious bloom in the parks, and crocuses, 
hyacinths and irises beneath magnolias and 
palms. The old-fashioned squares give a 
style to the careless Southern appearance of 


the place. There is also a “down-town’ 
which is prosperous and i. 

The coast of Georgia is skirted by islands 
which are separated by rivers innumerab le, 
the largest of them, like the St. Mary’s, being 
navigable for many miles. Every now and 
then a sound is reached, the mouth of a river, 
and there is a view of the sea outside. The 
marshes, through which creeks twist and 
wind, are wholesome, for the tides flow 
through them, but the waters are muddy and 
brown in comparison with the crystal waters 
of the Florida Keys. We vis ited the Van 
Rensselaer and Wilson plantations, which 
border the broad marsh lands. 


HE Wilson place, on the May River, 

about four hours from Savannah, con- 
tains thirty thousand acres besides an island, 
which is kept for hunting. In old days this 
section was the hunting-ground of Indian 
tribes; later it was settled by the French and 
raided by Spaniards from Florida. The 
grounds have been planted with jonquils and 
hyacinths about the house and along the 
paths, and the air was full of fragrance. 
Saddle-horses and mules for driving were 
kept in the stables, and in the kennels blood- 
hounds, deer-hounds and fox-hounds, as well 
as retrievers and pointers for birds. Oc- 
casionally the dogs are used for another sort 
of hunting. One of the bloodhounds had 
lately tracked a negro into the city, where he 


was caught. 
Having passed Wassaw and_ reached 
Ossabaw—delightful Indian names—Roxana 


pushed on through the windings of Kilkenny 
( reek to the Van Rensselaer plantation, and 
dropped her mud-hook. About us stretched 
the meadows, with the cree!:s sparkling in the 
sunshine, as far as Ossabaw island and St. 

Catherine’s Sound, which opens to the sea. 
We had a fine tramp through the deep jungle 
and glades, with the sun glinting through the 
trees and the sweet smell of pine and sand; 
we started up wild turkeys and aii sorts of 
game, and heard the baying of the hounds in 
the dist: “— as they jumped the deer 

On St. Catherine’s, one of the famous sea 
cotton is ae we found decidedly the most 
primitive plantation. A crowd of darkies had 
gathered at the wharf as we stepped ashore 
from the launch. The men wore ludicrous 
combinations of cast-off clothing, while the 
women were dressed in gay-coloured calico 
rags, with turbans on their heads. Aunt 
Liza, old Adam, her father, who was well on 
towards a hundred, and Parson Christmas, 
stood out among the others. 

Leaving the little crowd behind, we fol- 
lowed a white oyster-shell path under blos- 
soming peach-trees to the old plantation 
house, which stood well back from the water 
in the midst of its garden, covered with 
creeping ivies. Tangled lanes led_ us slowly 
on toward the lake, which reflected tall 
cypress trees and old magnolias. Redbirds 
flew about on the errands of their home- 
making, and the air was filled with the scent 
of the sweet holly. 


FROM the distance came the wail of darky 
voices. When I inquired the rez ison for 
this, C hris tmas, the “preachin’ nigger’’, ex- 
plained that the darkies had been wailing for 
rr ys over the approaching end of the world, 
which they expected that very night. The 
little pickaninnies were crying with terror. 
The great black “‘gally” negroes, with their 
unintelligible language and barbarous ways, 
had been shouting and praying for days and 
doing no work. The disturbance was caused 
by some one predicting that the earth was 
about to pass through the tail of a comet, and 
many thought that would be the end of the 
world. 

The parson was a big gally negro, a mighty 
hunter, we learned, on week-days and, by 
virtue of his “gift of gab”, the local preacher 
on Sundays. His pulpit reputation was much 
enhanced by the fact that he had been bitten 
by a rattlesnake and had survived. 

The negroes dwelt in iittle tabby cabins 
down behind the big house, large families of 
them swarming together in a single room and 

cooking before one fire in the open. The 
pickaninnies hardly wore clothes enough to 
some them, and none of them could read or 
write. 

That evening we went to their meeting- 
house. They were praying in a cabin dim 
with spider-webs and smoke, and half-lighted 
by one small kerosene lamp. The service 
was in full swing. Aunt Liza was playing the 
two chords she knew on an old spinet, first 
one chord, then the other. The darkies were 


howling like wild animals. Parson Christmas 
recited a line from the Bible, then the congre- 
gation repeated it over and over in song. 


‘Let us pray fo’ old Uncle Ned,” sai ! 
Christmas. “He died yesterday fo’ frig; 
of the comin’ of the comet. We hope he's $ 


done gone whar we're 
The huddled congregation laughed hy 
sterically at this sally. We wondered if 
Christmas was trying to keep up their spirits 
After a moment of silence the old woman at 
the spinet wailed aloud: “I wish I wuz a 
June-bug, dat I might fly to de Lawd!” 
From across the cabin came the parson’s 
quick response, “Bress your soul, Liza, a 
woodpecker’d get yuh fo’ yer got dere!” 
The congregation laughed louder and more 
hysterically than before. Then the parson 
continued his discourse: “Mary’s bébé’s det 
and suffrage when he wz ilked in the garding 
of Yosemite. Christ is risen. <Ain’t dat so, 
brethren?” 
“Vou 
eagerly. 
“Mary’s bébé is the bread of life, 
shall love each other as thyself.” 
Somewhat relieved by the safe conclusion 
of the sermon, his audience retired behind the 
benches and had a “foot-wash”’. After this 
primitive ceremony they gathered about the 
altar for a fellowship hand-shake. This was 
a continuous ladies’ chain, men and women 
curtsying and bowing to each other, turning 
their toes first this way and then that, jump 
ing now on one foot, now on the other, and 
shouting loudly all the time. As the excite- 
ment increased their antics grew madder and 
madder. Even Christmas had been drawn 
into the whirlpool of emotion and was waving 
his arms and shouting with the rest. He had 


right sure he ain't. 


bet!”” responded the congregation 


and ye 


ey needed Elder Sunday’s encouraging, ** Go 
, parson, go it!” 
* a the while the crowd was wailing, “Save 


us, O Lawd, save us! The comet’s a-comin’! 
Oh, save us, good Lawd!” in an ecstasy of 
tragic frenzy. 


HRISTMAS finz ully stumbled to the floor, 

exhausted as any dancing dervish. The 
cabin shook, the lamp flared and went out and 
—strangest of all—the air was filled with 
musical vibrations, as of a harp that resounded 
and echoed. We heard the scramble and 
rush of heavy bodies as the crazed negroes 


struggled for door and windows, and the 
muttered groaning of “Save us, O Lawd! 
A wild voice shrieked, ‘“‘The angels is a- 
playin’ on their harps! The end of the 
world am come! 

One of our company struck a match and 


succeeded in relighting the lamp and restoring 
order. The negroes, timidly returning, were 
made to realize that the disturbance had been 
caused by Christmas who, in falling had 
struck the old spinet and knocked it over. 
Moreover, the dawn of another day was 
already showing in the sky, and the danger 
from the comet had passed. 

The now thoroughly chastened Christmas 
was despatched to help bring in some deer 
which had been shot the day before, and the 
darkies were ordered to set to and have a 
feast. Finding themselves still alive, and 
with the hope of a good meal before them, 
they were soon able to forget their terrors and 
take life more cheerfully. We left them 
sitting around a big bonfire, cracking jokes 
about the comet. 

As we were too excited to go to bed, we did 
not go directly to the boat, but wandered out 
through the sleeping garden to the forest be 
yond. The moist night air was soaked with 
perfume, as we paced slowly down the path. 
Then the way opened suddenly upon the sand 
dunes rising white as snow in the pale moon- 
light and reaching far out among the biack 

cedars to the roaring sea beyond. We 
watched the dawn grow lighter and the sun 
rise slowly, flushing the grey sky into glorious 
colours. 

From St. Catherine’s we passed through 
creeks inside St. Simon Island and across St 
Simon Sound to the Brunswick River near 
Jekyl Island. Leaving Jeky! Island we passed 
the mouth of the Satilla River, crossed St 
Hemee gl s Sound, and glided on to Cumberlan‘! 


Island 


The game is preserved here—even 
the alligators being scarcely disturbed—and 
wild cattle and ponies abound. The Car 


negie family, the present owners, have named 
the island Dungeness, in honour of their 
Scottish home. In the jungle are excellent 
roads and many lovely bridle-paths, through 
which we took long drives in motor and 
carriage. The different members of the 
family have built handsome houses at various 
points on the island, choosing the spots where 
the old plantations stood, so that they have 
ready-made old-fashioned gardens with fine 
trees in avenues and hedges. The moss 
draped live-oaks, which form splendid shaded 


ways, the holly and magnolia with their 
glossy leaves and the sparkling sea seen 
through the tangle all make the island 


especially attractive. 
Though Cumberland Island seems remote 
it is not without its associations with early 
(Continued on page 118) 
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Light Gray Buckskin, Black 
Glazed Kid; Patent or 





White or Tan Calf 











214 inch wood heel 
Hand turned sole 
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A SMART, CLOSE-FITTING FASHION LEADER 
All sizes now in stock 








O’CONNOR & GOLDBERG 


Mail Order Address 


REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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Fashion’s Fascinating Fringe 
Paris sends us the Beauty Bang 


The French widow's chapeau revealing as it 
does this fascinating fringe of hair, is doubtless 
responsible for its vogue. It covers frowns an 
wrinkles, complements the contour of the face 
and is wonderfully alluring. It is an attractive 
convenience for the motor hat, and—worn in 
the boudoir cap,—the Beauty Bang gives a 
quaint charm and conceals the belated coiffure. 
Worn in the bathing cap it enables one to come > 
out of the water looking as charming as when ¢ 
entering it. — ‘ 
The Beauty Bang All hair-needs looked after in our parlors. Our 
- > Price, re | Nu-sheen Hair Coloring takes years from your ap- 
$2 00 . pearance if the hair is grey or faded. One treat- 
m ment will convince you. Scalp treatment given 
also advised by mail. Tell us your hair needs. 
All information strictly confidential. 


. 
Superfluous Hair 

Our depilatory wax is simple to use and harmless. 

It is made with a consistency that removes the 

hairs from the face without causing the least in- 

jury to skin. Complimentary demonstration to our 

patrons. 


‘viund Bertha - Burkett Company J 








Model 105—Sweater 
Model 106—Skirt 
Model 107—Hat 














Expressing Youth In Fashion Is the |p 


Pride and Prerogative of This Institution 




























Send 
sample 


cut from 


Street, Field And Motor Coats 
Tailored, Street And Sports Suits 
Afternoon And Evening W Taps 
Knitted Jackets, Blouses, Milli nery 


Lamson &Hubbard Co 


“Boston Mass 


forchead 22 West 39th Street - N. Y. City 
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Danersk 
Furniture 


is true to 
pom 
principles 
of goo 
taste. 
Made from 
log to fin- 
ished ob- 
ject in our 


“As wonderful in 
quality as is the 
voice of the World’s 
Greatest Singer” 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL 


REPE de CHIN 
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own fac- 36 inches wide—$1.35 a yard 

ores - o 

sell direct (We pay the parcel post) 971 Bedford Street, Palm Beach 380 Fulton Street 
I a to the user. Colors: White, Flesh, Navy. Black = Cae Kingston Newport Sicaiin 
Quick delivery of sets for single rooms or . = sre > / 3 

the whole house worked out for you in Buy Direct from the Manufacturer : oo 
aaaeee eit vine individual scheme from y Boston, Mass. Magnolia New York 


We make nothing but Crepe de 
Chine, and only in this standard 
quality and in the above colors. 
We issue no Catalog, but if you are 
not perfectly satisfied in every re- 
spect with your purchase, vour 
money will be returned without 
question. Always send remittance 
with order. Samples sent if de- 
sired; Specify Color. 


INTERNATIONAL SILK COMPANY 
95-B Madison Avenue New York 


pieces held ready. 
New block prints for curtains and cover- 
ings. Special upholstered pieces made for 
any space. 
Beautiful in line! Individual 
in appeal! Modest in price! 
Write fully about your needs, and we will 
give them immediate and detailed attention. 
Write today for our complete Catalog 
“F-5" or call at Exhibition Rooms 


ERSKINE - DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street New York 
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| Every requisite for the wedding — 
| from the flower-stands in the aisle to t 
boxes of cake at her mother's door—we 
have in charming and unusual variety. 
It is our specialty to create the whole 
affair, down to the very gifts tor the 
bridal party. 

May we talk over the plans for your wedding? 














628 Fifth Ave 


New York 








Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Streets, New York 











Babies Hand Made Shoes 


First steps are always the most important ones and 
should be taken in specially designed and hand- 
made shoes. These models are of glove-like soft- 
ness yet firm enough to support the little foot. 
Sizes 


6 months to 2 years 210 5 


Baby's white buckskin Shoes— 
hand-made on an orthopedic 
last, laced or buttoned style. 


2.75 
1.85 
1.85 

50 


Same model in tan chrome calf. 
Same model in black kidskin. 


Same model in white canvas. 





Ina separate shop for babies shoes— with 
attendance. Third floor. 


specialists in 
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American history. It was originally granted 
to General Nathaniel Greene, and in one of 
the little vine-embowered cemeteries lies the 
body of Light-Horse Harry Lee. 

We went past Fernandina, on Amelia 
Island, into Nassau Inlet, and through 
Sisters’ Creek and the inside channel to the 


St. John’s River and Jacksonville. From 
Jacksonville we explored the St. John’s 
River for about two hundred miles. At one 


place we saw a great tract of white pine on 
fire, the flames jumping from tree to tree in 
the wind, the branches swaying as the green 
needles turned brown and shriveled beneath 
the fiery touch. As they withered and 
crumpled there was a sound of sighing that 
might have come from living creatures. 

We amused ourselves on the boat by shoot- 
ing at floating bottles and looking at the 
sturdy fishermen as they drew in their nets, 
full of shad and herring, or sat under their 
picturesque huts by the cabbage-palms. But 
most of our time was spent just sitting by the 
rail and watching the endless windings of the 
stream uncoil as we slowly and quietly moved 
along, turning, twisting, with the trees 
scratching the sides of the boat. Now and 
then we ran ashore, and there were puffings 
and pullings till we slowly slid off again. 

At moments I felt like Stanley as we turned 
some sudden bend in the sluggish river and 
looked through the jungle. Once we wan- 
dered across a delightful plateau with a thick 
a rgrowth of handsome palmetto, out of 
which rose the tall, dignified palms and 
through which led natural paths. With 
gun and camera—L. with the camera and I 
with the gun, if you please—we wandered, 
and I had shots at quail, and L. had “‘shots” 
with the camera at everything in sight, only 
to find on getting back to the boat that the 
focus had been wrong all the time. 

Roxana twisted along up the St. John’s till 
we came to Lake Monroe and to Sanford, 
where we tied up for the night. The town 
was tumble-down and paper-strewn and un- 
kempt, though one of the important places of 
“darkest Florida”—for the darky here is 
black indeed. 


FrROM here we turned our course again 
downstream and stopped at a tiny village 
set near a splendid live-oak grove all festooned 
with grey Spanish moss. Such a grove, I 
have come to realize, has greater beauty and 
dignity than even a park of English elms. On 
the steps of a ramshackle store a darky sat 
playing an old guitar, and we persuaded him 
to get some other boys and come down to the 
boat. So they plz uyed for us, strumming and 
singing, and dancing clogs and cake-walks. 
They were such real darkies, and they 
grouped themselves so picturesquely, their 
dancing was so weird out there under the 
moon, they worked their arms and heads so 
absurdly, and kept such wonderful time to 
the music! 

\fter they had gone away, L. and I took 
our ukulele and walked away beneath the 
roof of the forest. The soft radiance of the 
moonlight came down through the glades, 
making the great trees seem even taller and 
more imposing. The forest was very deep 
and solemn and mysterious as we passed in 
together. But we played and sang, and the 
river re-echoed the sounds, and the owls 
hooted and laughed. For a moment the 
forest awoke. Then some one on the boat 
sounded taps on the bugle, and it slept 
again. 

Up the St. John’s is really “old” Florida 
—the East Coast, including Ormond, Palm 
Beach and Miami, is all the new development 
of a railway and made up chiefly of hotels— 
for we passed a settlement of the date of St. 
Augustine. The shiftless but peaceful place 
had wide, sandy streets, avenues of live-oaks, 
and rows of orange-trees behind white- 
washed fences in all stages of dilapidation. 
Houses with wide verandas stood among the 
groves, and there was an “air” to it all. 

Leaving Roxana at Palatka, we went up the 
Ocklawaha in the regular steamer, a curious, 
awkward looking, flat-bottomed, lopsided 
boat, but just fitting the river, as it proved. 
The tiny cabins of the queer vessel were 
sufficiently comfortable for one night, and the 
food was very good ds irky cooking. 

By the light of the full moon it was a 
mysterious, haunting land, a_ veritable 
purgatory of sadness, a country of lost 
souls. The winding, snakelike river, along 
which we were gliding so slowly, gleamed 
here and there, disappearing and reappearing 
amid the sinking, imploring tree-spirits of the 
swamp. The white trunks of the decaying 
cypresses suggested winding sheets; the grey 
Spanish moss hanging from the upper 
branches looked like disheveled hair, and the 
branches themselves rose as though lifted in 
supplication to the moon and the hope-giving 
stars. On higher land a tract of white pines 
in the distance was fighting for its very 
existence. The pines were foreign to the 
swamp and finding the drain and strain of 
life well-nigh unbearable, for they were 
slashed near the roots to make a pocket for 
the dripping sap from which turpentine is 
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obtained, and this process suun means death 
to them. 

The woolly-headed royal palm-trees, bowed 
by the wind, writhed like black men under 
torture, and seemed to beckon us to their aid. 
We wondered whether their hearts had been 
extracted to make us salads. 

The low-lying mist upon the water was like 
steam from the infernal regions, in the midst 
of which the occasional blaze on the pilot 
house became the wicked fire of devils. The 
shriek of the limpkin and the hoot of the ow! 
voiced the misery of the swamp, and, to 
complete the horror of it all, black buzzards 
came swooping across the sky. 


A dawn everything changed. As if by 
magic the river was transformed into a 
very paradise. Now one could see the 
scarlet leaf of the water-maple in vivid co 
trast with the softly swaying Spanish mos $ 
and the green of the magnolia. Wild climb 
ing nasturtiums and mistletoe hung from the 
trees, as though seeking to hide from us the 
creeping death which threatened. Here and 
there a sleepy alligator lay sunning himself 
along the bank, with his head poked out of 
the mud, and golden-brown turtles slipped 
away as we approached. Cardinal flowers 
stuck out stiffly from the shallow water, 
myrtle and swamp holly drooped from the 
banks, and floating hyacinths moved with the 
stream. In the warm sun it was like spring 
in Italy. 

Though the face of the scene had chz inged, 
yet the ghost trees haunted us, warning us of 
that day not far off, when our land, stripped 
of its splendid forests by mere wanton waste 
fulness, shall have become as dry and arid 
as are Spain and Greece to-day. 

Returning to Palatka we joined Roxana and 
passed through a comparatively new canal 
7” St. Augustine, the most picturesque city 

America. It was hard to realize that we 
ee in America at all; the place is like some 
Spanish colony or an English one in the Indies. 
Here at St. Augustine we took the train for 
Daytona, where Roxana was tied up com 
fortably at the drawbridge. We had all the 
air that was moving over the water, yet 
could step ashore and walk to the town and 
the beach. Just opposite was the little toll- 
house, which was very picturesque. The 
keepers permitted us to use their telephone 
and loaned us fishing-tackle. By- way of 
return we bought plants from their tiny 
greenhouse. 

We were in the midst of everything. Every 
motor-car and person and carriage and be ully- 
ho that crossed to the races on the beach 
passed by us, and the procession was endless 
and amusing. Indeed, there was occasionally 
a genuine excitement, as when an old gentle- 
man driving an automobile calmly backed 
off the bridge, through the railing and plump 
into the water! This was shallow fortunate- 
ly, and the poor old fellow was lucky to suffer 
nothing worse than a broken arm 

After leaving Daytona, we cruised down the 
Indian River slowly, for Florida waters had 
not been so low for years. We had to feel 
our way along, and every now and then came 
to a stop on a “lump”. We had one great 
advantage, however, for if worst came to 
worst we could take off our shoes and stock- 
ings and wade ashore. Roxana ran aground 
near Indian River Narrows, and while the 
men were working to get her off, L. and I 
went fishing. It was interesting and wild, 


no beaches near, only mangroves growing 
on the ocean side. We rowed to a sandy 
island, where the pelicans make their nests 


in the sand, and saw them coming back at 
sundown with fish in their pouches. Then 
such a squabbling went on among the young, 
such flapping of wings, pruning of feathers, 
screaming and fighting to get at the food! 
Their heads looked like white daisies, and 
their cries seemed human. They were such 
awkward and absurd creatures, as they stood 
in the shallow water or in great groups on 
the sandy land! 


ELICAN ISLAND is a small Government 

reservation for the protection of this fast- 
disappearing bird. We scared up innumerable 
wild fowl—hundreds of ducks and herons 
and frightened the porpoises at their play 
At times we came to narrower passes where 
the banks were bordered with palmettos 
and scrub-oaks, and it seemed very far away 
from civilization. 

A whole day was spent in the Narrows in 
lightening the boat and trying to dig it out. 
All the coal was taken from the bunkers and 
carried aft in bags, and the fresh water, which 
was precious, was pumped out of the tanks 
into the boats on the after-deck, so as to 
bring us down by the stern. Next morning, 
after a deal of hauling on anchors and back- 
ing and churning, the houseboat got off the 
bank and began to go ahead slowly, but in 
the early afternoon our idiot of a pilot landed 
us hard on another lump, and the process had 
to be repeated. This inlet was so tropical 
that it might have been off a Fiji shore or 
inside some coral reef of the South Sea 

(Continued on page 120) 
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A dream of flowers 


a a dream garden of exquisite flowers 
in full bloom, their odors mingling in the 
summer breeze. Could you hope to tell of that 
fragrance so well that someone else would see 
and smell the self-same blossoms? 

The charm of Lundborg’s Arborea can no 
more be described than the fancied perfume from 
a dream garden. You will recognize in Arborea 
the piquant carnation, the languorous heliotrope, 
the lingering scent of rose leaves, and other lovely 
flowers. But unlike the dream—which is gone 
in a flash—this exquisite perfume is lasting. 


Lunoborg: 
Arborea lalc 


is scented with this favorite odor created by the 
House of Lundborg—perfumers for fifty years 
—and it breathes the spirit of youth and beauty. 
Made of the very finest quality of talc, reduced 
to an impalpably fine powder, it is delightfully 
smooth and soft. Arborea Talc is packed in a 
glass jar of graceful shape and convenient size 
for the boudoir. 


25 cents a jar 

Talc, Face Powder, Sachet and Extract— 
all perfumed with this delightful odor—can be 
obtained at the better shops. 

Send 4 cents in stamps for 
samples of Arborea Talc and 
Face Powder—or, better still, 
25 cents for a handsome week- 
end box with miniature pack- 
ages of Arborea Talc, Face 
Powder, Sachet and Extract, 
and a sample of Lundborg’s 
Peroxide Massage Cream— 
a daintily perfumed vanish- 
ing cream that cleanses and 
whitens the skin. 













Lundborg — Perfumer 




















. ASLM shapely spring shoe 
every detail of which even 
| to the flat pearl buttons serves 


an effect of simple elegance. 
The added comfort and lasting lines 
| secured by hand-sewing, and the fine 


| 
| 
| 
i] 











| quality of leather, make these shoes 
| both pleasurable and economical to wear. 


| Black kidskin, twelve-fifty; black calf- 


| skin, fourteen dollars. 


Prompt service by mail 





Andrew Alexander 
548 Fifth Avenue, New York 





























G6). ALITY clothes for Boys, such as ours 
-finely tailored and with an individ- 
ual style—will make your boy “‘stand 

out” in any gathering of youngsters. 

Ask at the best store in your city for 


Dov Standard of America 


Styled in New York by 
Samvuet W. Peck & Co. 
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is the Modern Way 
of Scientific Com- 
plexion Treatment 





Elizabeth Arden’s methods of cleansing, nourishing 
and improving the skin succeed because they do not 
depend upon ONE principle or upon ONE preparation 
to obtain results. 


The “Arden Way” is as diversified as the “way” of a good doctor, 
a good dentist or a good trained nurse—it is an individually pre- 
scribed treatment for every common blemish of the contour and 
skin. It fulfills its improving mission because it is the selected 
way and therefore the practical way. 
Arden treatments and Arden Preparations are inseparable With the 
nourishing, cleansing, revivifying Arden Venetian Preparations, Arden 
treatments are irresistible, Without Arden Venetian Freparations any 
treatment would be futile. For example: 

if you have had a particularly hard winter, no end of war relief work, 
‘uplift’ activities and the usual social obligations, it would be a miracle 
if your face did not show the lines of tension and fatigue, or even @ 
tendency to droop about the cheeks and chin. Diet? Rest? A Face Cream? 
Or the Arden Way, which in this case would be treatments with the Arden 
Special Astringent, a magical blend of rare imported herbs which invigorate 
the unhealthy, sagging tissues, lifting them into place and tightening the 
skin Better try the Arden Way before your face has aged irreparably. 
The Special Astringent is $3 a bottle 
The Venetian Muscle Oil will lubricate the muscles of the face, keeping 
them resilient and healthy It is closely akin to the natural oils of the 
skin and, together with the Venetian Special Astringent, described above. 
makes a combination before which lines, wrinkles and deep hollows must 
vanish. The Muscle Oil is $4, $2 and $1 a bottle 
In the case ofa coarse, reddened skin with blackheads and blemishes about 
the nose and mouth, the uninformed woman will experiment with cold creams 
and try to hide the defects with powder, a combination which clogs the 
pores and aggravates the trouble. The woman who cares will use Venetian 
Pore Cream Pore Cream purges the coarse, enlarged pores, reduces them 
to normal size, healing blemishes and refining the texture of the skin. It 
works a complete transformation, as do most Arden treatments. A Jar of 
Pore Cream is only $1 
If approaching summer finds the face a bit pinched and drawn, with a 
noticeable sharpening of the features, the Venetian Orange Skin Food will 
round out the contour in amazingly quick time. This builder of tissues, 
perfected by Elizabeth Arden after a minute study of al! tissue nourishing 
elements, exemplifies the “‘Arden Way,’’ in that it is a complete and spe- 
cifle treatment and brings rapid results. It is $1.75, $2.75 and $3.75 a Jar 
if the neck, shoulders and bust require fattening, use the Venetian Adona 
Cream ($1.25 and $2.00). 


Practise the ‘‘ Arden Way’”’ at Home 


You can build anew a complexion faultless in coloring and texture upon a 
layer of healthy supporting tissues which will insure its permanence, by 
daily home treatment with Elizabeth Arden’s pure Venetian Preparations, of 
which those mentioned above are typical. if any of the above meet your 
present requirements, 


Mail Your Order, Enclosing Cheque 


The preparations will be sent, carefully packed, with explicit instructions 
for use. Write TODAY for a copy of 


New Book, Just Published, Sent Gratis 


*““The Arden Way” at the Arden Salon 


At Fifth Avenue and Fifty-third street, where ‘“‘The Arden Way’’ is carried 
out in every detall, skilled attendants under the watchful eye of Elizabeth 
Arden, originator of all Arden methods and preparations, administer the 


Arden Muscle-Strapping Treatment 


which rejuvenates the complexion and invigorates the muscles of the face 
as will nothing else. A single treatment will make you look younger than 
you have in years. A course will work wonders. 


Call and Consult Elizabeth Arden 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
Salon D’Oro, 673 Fifth Avenue, New York 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 1147 CONNECTICUT AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS., 192 BOYLSTON ST. 
NEWPORT, R. I., 194 BELLEVUE AVE. 
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Islands. We came to anchor in a lovely spot 
on the St. Lucie River. Sewall’s Point had 
fascinating trails through the tangled hum- 
mock, with its jungle of forest vegetation, 
gumbo-limbo and rubber-trees, hung with 
orchids that were beginning to bloom. It 
was one of the loveliest spots on the coast 


HE next day, gliding through Jupiter 

Inlet, we could look out over the white, 
yellow and ochre sands. Here begins the 
wonderful colouring of sand and sea; the 
waters take on all the lovely blues and greens 
imaginable, and the mornings and evenings 
are too beautiful with the reflected lights. 
We lay at anchor all afternoon down by 
Gilbert’s Bar, a delightful place with its 
devious channels and mangrove keys, while 
fishermen’s boats came chugging in from the 
sea with their loads of fish. Fishing is profit- 
able here; some of the men make thousands 
of dollars a year. 

Part of our crew went ahead up Jupiter 
Narrows and during low water dug out a 
passage across a washout bar that the tides 
had made. Late in the afternoon Roxana 
cruised to this point and then kedged by 
carrying cables across the river and tying up 
to mangrove trees and hauling with capstan 
and pushing with screw. So we got over and 
had a fairly easy time till night came on and 
we were anchored in placid Lake Peck—oh, 
odious name for such a romantic spot! 

What a change the next day! Palm Beach 
was gay with motor-boat races, flying ma- 
chines and music, and there was delightful 
bathing. The hotels seem the most luxurious 
in the world. The guests were, many of them, 
gorgeously overdressed. At the Beach Club, 
the gambling club, they played for very high 
stakes, for almost every one down there was 
some kind of “king”—a patent medicine or 
a soap! A dinner was served at this club 
such as one could not get in New York— 
it was so like Paris in its perfection. 

The passage from Palm Beach southward 
was varied and interesting. The long reaches 
of the canal from the southern end of Lake 
Worth were bordered with oleander and wild 
grape and hibiscus, and at night were lighted 
py thousands of fireflies. The simple truck- 
farms stretched far back into the country, 
and the scattered workers looked up at the 
passing boat with surprise. The winding 
stream led into Boca Raton, where morning 
glories trailed over the heavy undergrowth. 
Then we entered New River Inlet with its 
changing channels and vividly coloured 
waters so beautifully clear, while outside 
the white surf was breaking over the bar. 

At the entrance to the “chain” canal a 
pitiful specimen of Florida “white” came 
aboard, and we had to pay our dues—the 
only dues along the coast—before he would 
let down the rusty old chain that barred our 
passage through the canal. Here the trees 
swept the sides of the boat and the deep heart 
of the jungle was so near that we could have 
jumped into it. 

Mud Lake was the only really dirty water 
all the way, but the houseboat fortunately 
moved through its soft bottom easily enough. 
We soon came into clear water again by 
Dumbfundling Bay, went on to Snake Creek, 
then into Biscayne Bay, and so to Miami. 
At one place in Snake Creek, we suddenly 
saw across a shallow channel a lumping 
streak of mud and water boil away from our 
bow—it was a huge manatee, or sea-cow, 
which kept ahead until he was tired. The 
creature was something like a seal, with a 
head resembling that of a cow. When we 
drew near him we found ourselves for a 
moment in the midst of a great herd of these 
strange sea cattle. What a turmoil there 
was, as they scurried away in every direction! 


ROM Miami we cruised along the Keys. 

Then came a night when L. killed his first 
tarpon. It was dramatic and very unex- 
pected, for few are caught on the East Coast. 
With the light of a full moon falling on the 
gently ruffled waters of upper Biscayne Bay, 
we were trolling with rod and reel. Suddenly 
there was a “strike”, and a rush of line, then 
the splendid “break” and the leap of Silver 
King that always begins the fight for the 
finest of all game-fish. The glorious silver 
streak in the moonlight, the weird rainbows of 
sparkling drops when rush followed rush— 
what could be more gorgeous than a huge 
silver fish flashing in the mystery of a moonlit 
sea? He weighed about a hundred pounds, 
and it took nearly an hour to get him along- 
side. 

Another day L. went in a small boat among 
the Keys through Angel Fish Creek to the 
ocean side for bone-fish—fishing for which is 
considered rare sport—a comparatively 
small fish, weighing at the most ten pounds 
and covered with wonderful silver scales. 
They are very shy and difficult to catch. They 
feed on the shallow flats, and their tails can 
be seen wriggling above the surface as they 
move along in search of the food on the bot- 
tom or break the shell-fish with their strong 
jaws. The bait is cast with a rod and 
lies on the bottom until a fish picks it 


up; then, if he is hooked, there is a splendid 
fight, for he rips up the shallow water in a 
strong rush A te great sweeps of waves 
as he circles about. L. got two, one of them 
weighing nine pounds. As he rowed the long 
way back to the houseboat after dark, he 
yassed a river full of sea-fire, the most bril- 
fant phosphorescence. 

There are over five hundred different 
kinds of fish to be caught off the Florida 
coast, and of course the bait to be used is a 
very serious question. We caught Spanish 
mackerel, red snappers, cavalli and groupers. 
The last is a coarse fish, but makes a good 
chowder. The kingfish, which sells at a high 
price in New York, sailors will scarcely touch. 

Near Cwsar’s Creek we came to anchor in 
shallow water so clear that the bottom was 
magnified till we seemed to be floating in air. 
The creek is a passage between the Keys 
from the bay inside to the reef outside. It 
was the lair of Black Cesar, the bold buc- 
caneer who buried his treasure among the 
mangroves, where the crackers are still look- 
ing for it. For these are the waters of the 
wicked Floridawreckers of a hundred years ago. 

Oh, the wonder of those Florida Keys, in 
all conceivable tints of blue and pink and 
yellow and green!—standing on an im- 
pressionist picture might give some idea of it. 
In and out we went among the mangrove 
isles, once in a while getting a glimpse of the 
marvelous railway skipping from key to key 
on high embankments and splendid cement 
causeways. 


E were trolling unsuccessfully in Jewfish 
Creek—the one connecting waterway 
from the northern to the southern keys 
when we decided to take the train to Key 
West and see the railway, which had been 
completed since our last visit. While we were 
considering the matter black clouds gathered; 
by bedtime the wind was lively, and at two 
o’clock the boat was dragging. Steam was 
gotten up and we moved to safer moorings, 
for Card Sound, where Roxana was lying, 
was whipped as white as the froth of an eggnog. 
The next morning we took the launch 
and jogged up a creek to a spot where the time- 
table indicated the station of Tavernier. It 
was an unreal Alice-in-Wonderland morning; 
it seemed as if we were gliding over skimmed 
milk instead of real water. I hardly think 
I should have been surprised if the many- 
legged mangrove bushes had suddenly picked 
up their leafy skirts and walked away. Five 
licans flew at us as if to make an attack, 
ut apparently thought better of it and 
turned away. I was told the pelicans on 
Lake Worth that used to be so friendly and 
fed from our hands had been frightened away 
by the hydroaeroplane that takes people up 
from Palm Beach. 

When the launch arrived there was no sta- 
tion to be seen, nothing but a track. The 
captain of a boat informed us, however, that 
we had to walk up the track for a mile or more 
and then flag the train at a platform. Noth- 
ing daunted we started, notwithstanding 
my high-heeled white shoes. At last, reach- 
ing the platform, we found a negro who gave 
us a welcome newspaper and offered us a 
tomato for refreshment. Both were enjoyed. 

As the train appeared, out of the bushes 
came a farmer, a nicely dressed girl and a 
good-looking boy. The negro volunteered 
the information that the farmer made a living 
off tomatoes. What an existence! -for food, 
fish and tomatoes; no friends; schools far 
away, if any; and this unnatural colour forever 
moving before the eyes 

On the train we passed from key to key of 
mangroves and palms, crossing on white rock 
road-beds. On we whizzed over the seven 
miles of concrete viaduct of Boot’s or 
Knight’s Key ard over Bahia Honda, the 
deepest channel. 

Key West was rather forlorn and the houses 
ramshackle and Southern. We visited the 
turtle farm, where many of the huge fellows 
were floating in tanks. They are by no means 
uncommon—two boats had been out five 
days and brought in six of these enormous 
creatures. Here we met Roxana and, tired 
but content, slipped into our bunks on board. 
Though this dreary place is called a 
supply station”, we couldn’t even buy 
bread. L. hired a launch and went fishing out 
by Alligator Light, and Roxana got up steam 
and left the long white railway bridge with 
its rows of workmen’s houses, and floated 
over the milky water to Long Key, where L. 
joined us. 

The next day was spent in fishing outside 
on the reef, where we could look down and 
see the wonders of the deep. We jogged all 
over the place, trolling for sail-fish, and the 
boat wabbled and the rays of the sun sat upon 
our noses, but we enjoyed it, and the best of 
it was L. finally caught a sail-fish, the long- 
wished-for prize. The big fellow jumped out 
of the water fourteen times, and it took fully 
twenty minutes to land him. He was a 
beauty, his sail and bill in perfect condition, 
so he was mounted and added to the fish 
collection on the walls of L.’s den at home in 
Washington. 
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~ race“ontidence/eise 


Jor the Slen 
or the Portly 


Graceful lines—a figure correctly 
poised and properly proportioned— 
self-confidence, the first essential to 
success in any endeavor — these are 
your birthright—and to retain or re- 
gain them you have at your service the 
wonderfully effective, scientifically 
constructed 


Figure Mold Garment 


which takes the place of the corset 
























—_ 





supports tired muscles—redistributes superfluous 
flesh, and by gentle compression—renews that fine 
contour of youth—the figure no corset can produce. 
It will outwear several corsets and is the consummate 
garment for those who would be physically faultless. 





GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 


: ; : ; No sweating—No diet—No discomfort or constriction 
RAPE your sunniest windows with Orinoka Guar- 


anteed Sunfast fabrics. Select your favorite colors, ‘The immediate results soon become permanent, but wearers continue its use 
no matter how delicate. ‘The strongest sun, and even because it is more comfortable than any corset. Unreservedly endorsed by 
rain, cannot fade them, and they may be washed freely physicians and surgeons. 


with no effect on their lustrous finish or lovely colorings. 


. a ‘ + _. . ” 
Every color is absolutely guaranteed not to fade. Not a “Slip-over””—Not a ‘‘Sweat-bath 


To get genuine sunfast drapezies and upholsteries insist A wonderful garment has been constructed for Young Girls. 
upon the name ‘SORINOKA.’’ A wide variety of Anda 
weaves and colors in light, medium and heavy fabrics. special model has been designed for men who desire an easy 


a : es support or wish to retain a vigorous, well-set-up physique. 
Write for our booklet, “Draping the Home,’’ and name vf . sii , 


of nearest dealer. Send for self-measuring chart and descriptive booklet. 


ORINOKA MILLS, 146 Clarendon Bldg., New York The Figure Mold Garment Company 


Suite 2, 85 South Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 
61 Astor Court Bldg., 18 West Thirty-Fourth St., New York 


| Foreign and Domestic Patents Granted and Pending. 





























This Handsome Barto Day Bed, $33 


With a Barto Day Bed, a 

few pieces of hand-painted 
furniture create a smart 
guest room. Barto Day Beds 
are useful for city or country 
homes; decorative couches by 
day, roomy, comfortable beds 
at night, without converting. 
Can be finished or painted 
any color and upholstered to 
match furnishings. 

The Day Bed illustrated is 
$33. Box springs and mat- 
tress, $32. Night table, $22. 
Chest of drawers, $80. Desk, 
$45. Other Day Beds, $30 








- up; best wo nship 
ane, es, srt Sant 
NEW, at a great saving! Let us furnish your country home complete. Call and inspect our distinctive summer iadien ae ‘draperies. 








EDWARD R. BARTO & CO., © Esra in Inwior Foraheor® 


Remodelled into latest fash- 
ionable shapes. 


wien a ~. reopened c 9” 
select cane faved. — Goo DYEAR i RB 5 ! ComMBS 


Dyed to match your dress, or (Manufactured by American Hard Rubber Co.) CR 7 PME 


in any color desired. 


wrote ca8 mot be told from SMOOTH—STRONG—SANITARY YVETTE 


Equally economical and suc- \.R.ComaCo's Wnbreakable Gooovear igs) Pronounced E-vet 
cessful, is our — —— MTT ‘For fae Pens rts” 
Pa Ladies’ an entiemen s For your afternoon tea, what is better than 
AS a dainty Créme Yvette tarte, charlotte or 
ANAM “ jelly? It has the refreshing full-flavor of 
violets and a delicate violet color. 
Créme Yvette is widely used by famous 
chefs and easily served at home as well. Try 
| this recipe— ‘ 




















Spring Feathers 


Tarte Yvette for afternoon Tea by Mr. Fra 











Se Made of Hard Rubber in large variety of patterns | J ses. Senmude, Pastry Chet of Waldort-astoria : 
a om o es, * . ° o , y > ; 
Hmm. — and sizes to suit every member of the family, and | Renesas Oe ee oe ae i 


: b 4 stiff one-half pound sweet butter, 
Paradise and Goura reconstructed. retailed as low as 25 cents. sy cop hes spend aneel Sates. 


Bleaching, cleansing, dyeing and and three eggs’ yolks and flavor 
~ strongly with Créme Yvette. Ice 


curling. : m ‘ 
t f cake with Violet I 
Look for the Trade ante on Every Comb You Buy | Fen ele icing also 
and decorate with rest of but- 
tercream. Around top of cake 
you may put a border of 
Candied Violets. 



























A f rofit Créme Yvette (pronounced E- 
R N [ Investing a P VET) is sold at 80c and $1.50 
per bottle, by fancy grocers 

monthly Guide to and wine dealers. Book of 

Cleaning Fluid 6 MONTHS Money-Making, Tells how recipes by well-known chefs 

29 West 34th Street 4 $100 grows to $2,200 — sent free. Write for ‘t now. 
Cannot how to get riches quickly and honestly, a COMPANY 


reat in peanly burn or 54 Seventh Avenue New York City 


New York City, N. Y. yithes Bes aeey® 


explode I 
154 25¢$0¢8°S100 All Druggists 














540-32 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 




















| H. L. BARBER, Pub. 
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Clothes for Children 


Designed by Alida Clement 


[Party 








BABCOCK'S 


“or Janeen’ TALC POWDER 








woman 
quisite 


Japan 





finish to 


Taleun 


The Perfect Talcum for Patrician Womankind 


lhe fascinating fragrance of Babcock’s Corylopsis ot 

Japan is as intangible as a South Sea breeze. 
But there i 
ts soothing downy softness adds just the re- 


daily beauty bath 
the body redolent of its witching Corylopsis mystery. Samples 


$3 no mystery in its appeal to the fastidious — 


And remember there is only one genuine Corylopsis of 
T BABCOCK’S— the original 


A. P. Babcock Co., 114 West 14th St., New York 


the 


f 

And leaves Send for 
Send 10e in 
stamps for @ sam 
ple of the Tale 
Powder, Face 
Vowder and Per 
tume 
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kor Vacation Days 
Paul Jones Middies 


PAUL JONES is the Original Middy, 
atterned after the regulation U.S. Navy 
louse. Finest of materials, expert work- 

manship, and charming little touches of 

finish, make PAUL JONES the chosen 


middy for style as well as service 


Look for the Trademarked Label with the 
Admiral’s Head—it assures you perfect 
fit, fast colors and complete satisfaction. 


| vig MEDO RAGE MARA 
A Riorris & Cs. Barinone 





Paul Jones Middies are guaranteed absolutely without reserve. 


MORRIS & CO., Dept. M. Baltimore, Md. 


Originators of the Middy Blouse N.Y. Office: 1270 Broadway 


A—When she goes 
to the hotel hop, this 
young lady feels very 
grown up in a frock of 
corn - coloured taffeta 
with deep cape-collar 
of chiffon. The skirt 
is edged with hand 
made roses of pastel- 
coloured silks. 


B—A moss rosebud 
is coquettishly fastened 
on a demure little 


| dress of mauve crépe 
| de Chine. Mauve 


moiré ribbons with 
picoted edges define 
the bodice. 


C — Sheer batiste, 


finely embroidered, 


makes a very dressy 
party frock. The pan- 
niers are of Nile green 
taffeta and so are the 
shoulder-straps and 
the bow. 


D—W hite organdie 
is delightful when 
combined with yellow 
chiffon and worn over 
a taffeta slip. The 
organdie kerchief and 
frills are picot-edged, 
and the chiffon is ap- 
plied in folds. 


E—lIt is easy to bea 
social success when ar- 
rayed in a quaint little 
frock of pompadour 
chiffon. The skirt is 
caught up with ribbons 
in order to reveal the 
lower edge of a dainty 
organdie petticoat. 


F—OQuite the beau 
at the summer party 
is this young man, 
though it is difficult to 
decide whether his 
popularity is due to 
his personal charm or 
to his smart linen suit. 








